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FORREST THE TRAGEDIAN. 


ve ensuin ravings are representa- | faet. On the contrary, he is, in the language 
by this eminent | of managers, a “sure card.” Whether his 
tragedian, at the Boston Theatre. Inthe first, | stay in a city be Tong or Short, he is sure to 
he appears as Spartacus, in the late Dr, Bird’s draw full houses fo the ey ince night of his 
tragedy of “The Gladiator.” In the second, engagement, In the le history of the 
he appears in Stone’s piece, as “ Meta- \ 
mora ;” he is seen in the third engrav- 
ing, a8 “ Virginius,” in the late Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s fine tragedy of that name. 
Inthe following picture he figures as 
“Jack Cade,” in Judge. Conrad’s play 
of Aylmere; while in the final repre- 
sentation he appears as “ Macbeth,” in 
Shakspeare’s tragedy of that name. His 
recent eng ent at the Boston Thea- 
trewas marked by the same popular 
demonstrations of appreciation and ap- 
plause which have ever attended him, 
and added to. his high histrionic laurels. 
Mr. Forrest is mow confessedly the 
t living tragedian who s the 
lish tongue, and we question wheth- 
er any continental actor approaches him 
in excellence, His rise in profes- 
sion, from the start, was rapid; but, un- 
dazzled by his early fame, he has never 
for a moment remitted his studies, and 
how stands before us the consummate 
artist. It was the fashion, at one time, 
with a certain set to decry him and de- 
ny his genius, Because. he was gifted 
& fine voice and magnificent aye 
igque, this clique chose to pronounce him 
purely a physical actor, able enough to 
rsonate Damon or Rolla, but incapa- 


dramatists, There was a time, too, 
when we thought charges had af- . 
fected the artist himself, and when, in 
deference to their unjust, censures, he 
was somewhat inclined to subdue his 
style to tameness, But he has outlived 
cant of criticism, and established fer 
himself certain sound principles of art 
to which he now ri adheres, .His 
popularity and his powers have suffered 
,ho diminution. If he has ever played 
toa poor house we are not aware of the 
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‘example of continuous 
success, Mr. Fo has amassed a princely 
fortune by the pro iH Which he has la- 
bored for more than & qWarter)@f A century. 
Some few details of Mis and subse- 

uent career will not b6 Sinise im this connec- 


stage there is no 


Py 
passages which dwelt Upon’ 
the his father fie 
stances, leaving a to Ue 
for, and the | necessity for 
ate exertion, cut 

usl 
ucation of young 
to a store. 
y of theatrical amateum@y & pas- 

tion fo the stage, and hi 


there performed several youthful characters 
with a success which fixed his destiny in life. 


In 1822, when, it will be re. 
membered, he was but sixteen 
years of age, he entered into an 
ment with Messrs. Jones 
& Collins to perform at Cincip- 
nati, and Lexington, 
e play tragedy, comed 
farce and ballet.” During BX 
mund Kean’s visit to this coun- 
« | try he played at Charleston and 
«at Albany, under the manage- 
ment of Gilfert, the second 
parts to that who, 
moreithan ort 
“Gicted hls thture 
July, 1826, he e his first ap- 
—- in New York at the 
ark Theatre, as Othello, on 
a benefit, and produced no 
marked impression ; but on the 
first of November following he 
layed the same character at 
the Bowery Theatre with great 
success. He was the leading 
attraction of the house d 
that season. The ensuing year 
he performed eighty nights for 
the nt of the Bowery 
at $200 a night—the p 
season he had received but 


voted to hasing a house 
for his mothe and 
securely investing a large sum 
for thelr support. Fame and 
fortune were now lavish of their 
smiles, An engagement of two 
weeks at the Park Theatre in 
1830, on the terms of half the 
nightly after the de- 
duction of the expenses, ed him $5500, a 
larger sum than either Cooke or Kean had 
ever received in the same time. In the year 
1834 Mr. Forrest sailed for Europe, where he 
travelled for two years, as a private gentle- 
man, seeing everything worthy to be seen, and 
storing his mind with memo of the mar- 
vels of art and nature, and with the manifesta- 
tions of human character gathered in the yet 
inexhausted fields of the old world. In 1 
he a second time crossed’ the ocean, and per- 
formed with the ou success at the prin- 
ye theatres of United Kingdom, On 
return he was honored by a splendid ban- 
t, offered by his fellow-citizens of Phila- 
phia—he has received several similar ova- 
tions inthe course of his career. Even in this 
brief notice we should not forget the encour- 
ment Mr. Forrest has given to American 
atic authors; for meritorious plays Oy 
Mr. Stone, by Dr. Bird, Judge Con 
Others he has paid liberal prices—in one case 
ving a thousand dollars for a ly un- 
tted for the , though rich in literary 
talent. “His on the ‘banks of the 
Hudson, is fitted up with “every 
taste and ornament, and he does not intermit 
his attention to literary dnd classical labors in 
the retirement of home. 
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= The proceeds of his first years 
of remunerated toil were de- 
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tion. Mr. Forrest was born’ iy Philadelphia, 
March 9th, 1806. His papemts desigued him 
i for the pulpit, a yoestion for whieh he seemed 
fitted by the earnestattentienm hie paid, when a 
mere boy, to the sermons Be listened to, and 
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i ber of the Thespian 
iil him the first insight into the | 
drama. His t was a8 young | 
— Norval, at the Walnut Street Theatre, and he | 
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FEMALE COURAGE. 


of 
ee 1798, Mrs. Duston was made prisoner 
bya party of Indians. She was on this day 
confined to her bed by sickness, attended by 
her nurse, Mary Niff. Seven children, besides 
a female infant six days old, were with her. 
As soon as the alarm was given her husband 
sent away the seven children toward the gar- 
rison-house, by which time the Indians were 
so near, that, despairing of saving the others 
of his family, he hastened after his children on 
horseback. This course was advised by his 
wife. She thought it was advisable for her to 
attempt to escape. A party of Indians fol- 
lowed him, but the father kept in the rear of 
his children, and, often firing on his uers, 
he kept them back, and was enabled to reach 
with his children in safety. The 
Indians took Mrs. Duston from her bed and car- 
ried her off, with the nurse and infant; but find- 
ing the little one becoming troublesome, pm | 
took her from hermother’s arms'’by force, and, 
dashing her against a tree, ended her moans, 
and miseries, and life together. 
The mother had followed the 


ness of the night she arose and went out of 
the wigwam to test the soundness and security 
of savage sleep. They did not move; 
were to sleep until the last day. She ret 
took one of shets and despatched ten 
of them in a a with a single blow. 
An Indian w was rising when she 
struck her, with her probable death- 
spared, for the aVénger was a woman 
and a mother, amd could a death blow 
upon a helpless ehilds "She surveyed the car- 
nage groums by the light of the fire which she 
up after the deed was done, and, catch- 
ing a few han@fuls of roasted corn, she com- 
menced her fe but on reflecting a mo- 
ment, she the people of verhill 
would consider her tale asthe ravin, 


lish boy intosthe*€anoe, &nd with herself they 
floated dowm to the when she landed and 
took to the woods, Kee the river in sight, 
which she knew must direct her on the way 
home. After suffering tneredible hardships 
by hunger, cold and tthgue she reached home, 
to the surprise and joy of husband, ¢ 

dren, and friends. general court of Mas- 
sachusetts examined her story, and being sat- 


Many instances of female heroism, which | 
occurred during the early settlement of this | 
preserved most conspicu- 
pm Jom that of Mrs. Hannah Duston, of Ha- 
verhill, a pleasant village situated on the left | 
| ness when shé. sould get Reme, if ever that 
| time might comes she, theref@re, returned and 
| Indians until this moment with ' 
faltering steps and bitter ; 
thinking on the fate of herself : 
her babe, and her other chil- . 
dren. After this horrid outrage 
she wept no more; the agony 
of nature drank the tear-drop ret 
ere it fell. She looked to heav- 
en with a silent prayer for suc- — \ 
cor and vengeance, and follow- £ 
ed the infernal group without 
t ve was 
formed in her mind, and swell- ‘ak SSssw 
ed every pulse of her heart. 
They travelled on some dis- 
tance—as she thought, one hun- { 
dred and fifty miles; but, 
about seventy-five. The river 
had probably been broken up | 
but a short time, and the canoes 
of the Indians were shove the = 
SSS S | SSS SS 
hey commenced her | 
journey to attack Haverhill. 
in the river, the Indians had a = oS 
Wigwam, and in getting their 
miles up the stream, became . 
much fatigued. When they 
reached the place of rest they 
not sleep, nurse and an 
English boy, a prisoner, were — 
not of much use to in the Wg R Tu . 
execution of it. In the still- GIN 


isfled of the truth of ft, tooksher ies, the 
scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. e people 
of ton made her many presents. All 
classes were anxious to see the herpine; and 
as one of the writers of that day says, who 
saw her, “she was a t modest woman.” 
Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their histories 
of Greece, anything to surpass this well au- 
thenticated story? Her descendants in a 
right line, and by the same name, are now 
living where she was captured by the Savages. 
—Springfield Republican. 


CHINESE VIEW OF BUBROPRANS. 
The Chinese of the interior who 
takes to Canton or Maeao, always go first 
thing, to look at the Europeans pn the prom- 
enade. It is one of the most amusing Of s 


to them, They squat in rows alotg tie 

of the quays, their 
themselves, contemplating 

satirical and contemptyous ‘eye, the 

and Americans, who profitenadeup and down, 
from one end to the other, keeping time with 
admirable precision. Burepeans who go to 


China, are apt to consider the inhabit- 
ants of the celestial city very odd and 
supremely ridiculous, and the provin- 
cial Chinese at Canton and Macao 
back the sentiment with interest, 4 
very amusing to hear their sarcastic re- 
marks on the appearance of the devils 
of the west, their utter astonishment at 
the sight of their tight fitting garments, 
wonderful trousers, and prodi- 
gious round hats like chimney pote— 
their shirt collars, adapted to cut off 
the ears, and making a frame around 
such tesque faces, with long noses 
and blue eyes, no beard or m 
but a of curly hair on each 
cheek. The shape of the dress coat 
puzzles them above everything. 
try in vain to. account for it, callin; 
a garment, because it is immposelble 
to make it meet over the breast, and 
because there is nothing in front to 
correspond to the tails behind They 
admire the ju mt and exquisite 
taste of putting buttons as big as sa- 
pecks behind the back, where they 
never have anytaing to button. How 
much; handsomer they think them- 
selves, with their narrow, oblique, black 
eyes, high cheek bones and little round 
noses, their shaven crowns and - 
nificent pigtails hanging almost to the 
heels. Add to all these natural 
a conical hat, covered with red 
an ample tunic with large sleeves, 
black satin boots, with a white sole of 
immense thickness, and it must be evi- 
dent to all that a European cannot 
compare in appearance with a Chinese, 
—Huc’s Chinese. Empire. 


A MIKE FINE EXPLOIT. 

A gentleman from the scene of its 
occurrence, relates to us an anecdote of 
very singular character. It appears 

that on a recent evening a couple of individuals 
inet at a public house im the town of Martinez, 
opposite Benicia, to renew old acquaintance 
by an interchange of the , of whose con- 
tents they indulged li y, and became in- 
toxicated. During the evening one of the boon 
companions, named Taylor, placed a bottle on 
his own head, and bantered his companion, & 
man named Smith, to shoot it off. Smith was 
unwilling to run the risk. of so dangerous an 
experiment, and declined to hazard it, Tay- 
lor insisted on the trial, at the same time stig- 
matizing Smith as a coward, and threatening 
to s him if he declined. Smith drew 
tol, fired, and shattered the bottle into 4 
undred pieces. The concussion was 80 8¢- 
vere as to tear a tion of the scalp from 
Taylor’s head, and leave him a bleeding vic- 
tim of his own folly. Either from terror, oF 
to avoid the officers of justice, or because he 
had no business, to detain him longer in Mat- 
tinez, Smith immediately crossed to Benicia, 
where he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
and remained a sufferer during the night 
These men were from Texas, where they had 
served as rangers, and the anecdote which we 
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have related is a striking illustration of the 
dare-devil exploits which many of them have 
been known to perform.—Sacramento Union. 


A CUTE LADY. , 

Lady Browne and I were as usual to 
the Duchess of Monroe at seven 
evening was dark. In the close lane, under 
the park pale, and within twenty yards of the 
gate, a black — pushed by between the 
chaise and the hedge on my side. I suspected 
it was a highwayman, and so I found did 
Browne, for she was speaking and stopped, 
To divert her fears, I was going to say: “Is 
not thatthe apothecary going to the duchess ?” 
when I heard a voice ery, “stop!” and then 
the figure came back to the chaise. I had the 

nce of mind, before I let down the glass 
to take out my watch and stuff it within my 
waistcoat under the arm. He said: 

“Your purse and watches !” 

“T have no watch,” I replied. 

“Then your purse.” 

I gave it to him, it had nine guineas in it. 
It was so dark that I could not see his hand, 
but I felt him take it. He then askedfor Lady 
Browne’s purse, and said: 

“Don’t be frightened ; I will not hurt you.” 

“No, you wont frighten the lady,” I said. 

you my word I not hurt 


you,” he replied. 
Lady Browne gave him her purse, and was 


to add her watch, but he said: 
am 


5 d I, “Lady Browne, you will 
not be afraid of being robbed another time, 
for you see there is nothing in it.” 

*O, but I am,” she said, “ and now I am in 
purse bad money, t carry on pur- 
pose.”"—Lady Walpole 


DANGERS OF PROSPERITY, 


There is no more perilous ordéal through 
which a man can pass—no greater curs@ Which 
can be imposed upon him as he is at present 
constituted—than that of being condemed to 
walk his peng in the sunlight of unshadow- 
ed prosperity. His eyes arch with that too 
untempered brilliance—he is apt to be smitten 
with a moral coup de soleil. But it ag little 
follows that no sunshine is for us. He 
who made us and tutors us, alone knows What 
is the exact measure of light and shade, sun 
and cloud, storm and calm, frost and heat, 
which will best tend to mature those flowers 
which are the object of his celestial husbandry, 
and which, when transplanted into the para- 
dise of God, will bloom there forever in ama- 
ranthine loveliness. Nor can it be without 
presumption that we essay to interfere with 
these | our highest wisdom is to fall 
in with them —New York Examiner. 


To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, in easier than to think. 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


The vast plains of Mesopotamia furnishes 
the best breed, and these breeds are divided 
into five races, of which the original stock was 
the» Kobeylegh. The most ous belong 
either to the Shammar, or to the Aneyza tribes. 
Their pedigrees are kept scrupulously, and. 
their value is so great, that a thorough bred 
mare is generally owned by ten, or even more 
persons. It is not often that areal Arabian 
can be furnished. The reason is, that on ac- 
connt of its fleetness and power of endurance, 
it is invaluable to the Béflouin, who, once on 
the back, can defy any pursuer except a Sham- 
mar or Aneyza with a swifter or stronger mare 
than hisown. An America racer, or even 
an English hunter, would break down in those 
pathless deserts, almost before an Arabian be- 
came warmed up to its work. Where thorough 
bred mares have been sold, they have brought 
as high as six thousand dollars; but these, it 
is»waderstood, are not the best of the race. 
The who sells his mare, can do nothing 
with his gold, and cannot even keep it, for the 
next Bedowin of a hostile tribe who comes 
®eross his path,and who has-retained his mare, 
will take it from him and defy pursuit. Writ- 
ers think that no Arabian of the best blood has 
ever been seen in England. If —_ is so, we 
can S@@m@ely suppose that any have come to 
Ameri¢a, Dat must believe the so called Ara- 
bians, given to our government, at various 
times, to be of inferior breeds. Rarely, indeed, 
are the thorough breeds found beyond the 
desert. It will be a subject of regret to those 
who admire fine horses, to learn that the Ara- 
bian is considered to be degenerating, the con- 
sequences of the subjugation of Arabia, and 
the decline of the Bedouin tribes.— Layard. 


LANGUAGE. 


Langhage is the amber in which a thousand 
precious thoughts have been safely embedded 
and preserved. It has arrested ten thousand 
jiehthing flashes of genius, which, unless thus 
fixed and arrested, might have been as bright, 
but*would have also been as quickly passing 
and perishing as the lightning. Words con- 
vey the mental treasures of one period to the 
generations that follow; and laden with this, 
their precious freight, they sail safely across 
gulfs of time inwhieh empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and the langu of common life 
have sunk into oblivion.—7rench. 


GELATINE. 


How to get a pennyworth of beauty out of 
old bones and bits of skin, is a problem which 
the French gelatine makers have solved very 
prettily. Does the reader remember some 

rgeous sheets of colored gelatine in the 
French department of the Great Exhibition? 
We owed them to the slaughter houses of 
Paris. Those establishments are so well or- 
ganized and conducted, that all the refuse is 
carefully preserved, to be applied to any pur- 

for which it may be deemed fitting. 
ery pure gelatine is made from the waste 
fragments of skin, bone, tendon, ligature, and 
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ous tissue of the animals slaughtered in 

e Parisian abattoirs; and thin sheets of this 
tine are made to receive very rich and 
tiful colors. As a gelatinous liquid, when 


melted, it is used in the dressing of woven 
stuffs, and in the clarification of ; and as 
a solid, it is cut into threads for the ornamen- 
tal uses of the confectioner, or made into thin, 
white and transparent sheets of papier glace 


for co ying drevings 6 applied in the mak- 
ing of artificial flowers, or used as a an 
tute for ron which gold printing may be 
executed. In good sooth, when an ox has 


given us our beef, and our leather, and our 
tallow, his career of usefulness is by no meats 
ended; we can get a penny out of him as long 
as there is a scrap of his substance above 
ground.—Household Words. 
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A SUBLIME THEORY. 


A SUBLIME THEORY. 

Professor Hitcheock, in his “ Religion of 
Geology,” broaches a theory as sublime as it 
js startling, viz., that “ our words, our actions, 
even our thoughts, make an indelible impres- 
sion on the universe,” that the world is a vast 
whispering gallery, the air “one vast library, 
on whose pages are forever written all that 
man has ever said or woman whispered,” 
What a field for speculation and for solemn 
thought is here opeees. and how impressive 
is the theory, even if it rests on mere faith, and 
is not susceptible of demonstration! If “the 
most secret workings of our minds and hearts 
are so woven into texture of the universe 
that they will constitute a part of its web and 
woof forever,” then will man hereafter meet 
his own record, the indisputable evidence of a 
life ill or well spent. ofessor Hitchcock 
says that “analogy makes it scientific proba- 
bility that every action of man, however deep 
the darkness in which it was performed, has 
imprinted its image upon nature, and that 
there may be tests which shall draw it into 
daylight, and make it permanent as long as 
materialism endures.” Other arguments are 
cited in support of this remarkable theory, 
and particularly the phenomena of mesimer- 
ism, somnambulism, etc,, whieh are classed 
under the head of mental’ Teaction, and con- 

which Professor Hitchcock says :— 
“Now, if we admit that mind does operate 
upon other minds while we are in the body 
can we tell how far the influence extends? 
If electricity, or some other subtile agent, be 
essential to this action, it would indeed trans- 
fer this action to chemical reaction, but it 
would still be real, Yet, in the absence of all 
certain proof of the electric power in this 
case, and with certain proef of the existence 
of such an influence, We may place it among 
those marvellous means by which man makes 
an impression, wide beyond our present know- 
, upon the universe, material and mental ; 

it ought to make us fee) that our lightest 
thoughts and feeblest volitions may reach the 
outer limit of intellectual life, omit its conse- 
— meet us in distant worlds, and far 

wn the track of eternity.” 

We have styled this a sublime theory, and 
it is certainly one which appeals impressively 
to the spiritual nature of man. The contem- 
gare of such subjects lifts us above the sor- 

cares and petty interests of this transitory 
life; it leads us to discard what is of the 
“earth, earthy,” and to soar in — to 
those regions where nothing gross or debasing 
ean exist. The idea that each man makes his 
mark upon the universe; that what are term- 
ed unwritten words are in fact written; that 
deeds, however dark, live forever, self-record- 
ed, while it — appal those whose actions 
those who never speak or act w their con- 
science disavows. 


> 


GENEROUS THOUGHTS. 
God blesses still the generous thought, 


truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into HITTIER. 
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DEATH IN CHILDHOOD. 
How true and exquisitely beautiful is the 


follow im ive , which is taken 
from ticle in the Dublin 


University 
azine; “ 'To me, few things 1-9 so beau 
ful as a very young child in its shroud. The 
little, innocent face looks so sublimely simple 
and confiding amongst the cold terrors of 
death. Crimeless and fearless, that little 
mortal has passed alone under the shadow, 
and explored the mystery of dissolution. 
There is death in its sublimest and purest 
image; no hatred, no hypocrisy, no suspicion, 
no care for the morrow ever darkened that 
little face; death has come lovingly upon it; 
there is nothing cruel or harsh in its victory. 
The yearnings of love, indeed, cannot be 
stifled; for the prattle, and smile, all the little 
world of thoughts that were so delightful, are 

one forever. Awe, too, will overcast us in 


ts presence, for we are looking on death; but 
we do not fear for the lonely voyager ; for the 
child has gone, simple and trusting, into the 
presence of its all-wise Father; and of such, 
we know, is the kingdom of heaven.” 


BURIED ALIVE. 


Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high ene having been dead some time, 
as it was thought, was placed upon the funer- 
al pile. The heat of the flames revived him, 
but he pérished before his friends could rescue 
him. great anatomist Vesalius had the 
un misfortune to commence the dis- 
section of a living body, apparently dead. 
Less unhappy was the fate Abbe vost, 
who fell apopleptic, but recovered his con- 
sciousness—too late—under the scalpel. Pre- 
parations were made to embalm the body of 
Cardinal Somaglia. The operator had scarce- 
ly penetrated into the chest when the heart 
was. seen to beat. Returning partially to his 
senses, he had sufficient strength to put awa 
the knife; but the lung was mortally wound- 
ed. In one of our journals is recorded the 
ery interesting ease of Rev. Mr. Ten- 
nant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved from interment al- 
most by a miracle. 


A LEAK. 


During a dry spell, a very raw backwoods- 
man, just down from his native wilds to see 
the city sights, was standing on the corner, all 
agape, Just as a bere machine broke loose 
and began to squirt its fluid contents to allay 
the dust. The backwoodsman thought that 
the cask had sprung a sudden and unpremedi- 
tated leak, without the knowledge and conni- 
vance of the driver, who was riding along and 
taking no notice of what the water was doing 
behind his back, so he sung out—* Say, stran- 

r, your water’s all wasting out o’ that bar’l.” 

tranger took no notice of this information, 
and the machine kept on delivering, which 
caused the rustic to remark—* That ’ere man 
wont get nary drop o’ that water to hum, ’gin 
it keeps a squirting out that way! Feller must 
be a fool.”—Chicago Herald. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 

On this and succeeding pages we present 
our readers with a series of very striking illus- 
trations of the manners, customs and peculiar- 
ities of the Japanese. Our first picture rep- 
resents a couple of burly Japanese wrestlers, 
engaged in their rather formidable sport, in 
the presence of an assembly as much excited 
by the performance as were the refined Greeks, 
during the Olympic games. Wrestling holds 
no mean position among the bodily exercises 
in the opinion of the Japanese. In the en- 
couragement of athletic sports, they doubtless 
have something more than mere pastime in 
view; and like the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, consider these exercises a fitting = 
paration for the exigencies of war. The place 
where the wrestling occurs is surrounded by 


ey sometimes bea the imperial arms, 
e second engraving depicts a couple of itin- 
erant bonzes or priests. ese priests gener- 
ally go about in pairs, as depicted in our illus. 
tration, wearing ragged apparel. They never 
shave their beards, nor cut their hair—the elf. 
ish and disordered state of it giving them 4 
singular appearance. On their heads 
wear ,six-cornered caps, wrought like a net, 
with two points before and two behind. 


-are always provided with tablets to write 


a cloth, a calabash, and a chain of small horns, 
by which they tell over their prayers. Their 
temples stand on the very summit of the moun- 
tains, and are reached by precipitate path- 
ways. These saints generally spend their 
time among the sick, muttering prayers in a 
language peculiar to their order. 


JAPANESE WRESTLERS. 


arailing of about half the height of the spec- 
tators, The judge of the field is seated on a 
hill, under a square roof, supported by four 
pillars, not very unlike the judge’s stand upon 
our American race-courses. The wrestlers 
put their hair under a net, made in the form 
ofa cap, which they draw close and fasten to 
the crown of their heads, from a small string 
which descends to their backs. They are 
stripped from their waist upward, but on their 
sides and backs wear a copper plate engraved 
with the imperial arms, open on the breast, 
and made fast about the waist with two.cords ; 
their breeches are tied up by strings to the 
pase. Thus equipped, they enter with ardor 
nto the contest; and the victor, after throw- 
ing his antagonist, presents himself to the 
judge, who awards a prize of silver or gold 


tells us of an old monk eighty —- old, and 
a native of Nagasaki; who had spent the 
“ greatest part of his life in holy pilgrimages, 
running up and down the country, ard v 

ing almost all the temples of the Japanese em- 
pire. The superstitious vulgar had got such 
a high notion of his holiness, that even in his 
lifetime they canonized and reverenced him 
as a great saint, to the extent of worshipping 
his statue, whieh he caused to be carved of 
stone, exceeding in this even Alexander the 
Great, who had no divine honors paid him 
during his life. Those of his countrymen who 
were of our retinue did not fail to run thither, 
and see and pay their respects to the holy 
man.” Kampher, in speaking of the beggars 
and begging priests of Japan, adds some pat- 
ticulars respecting a certain remarkable re- 
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order of young girls, called bikuni, | louder, they rattle their long staffs, loaded at 


which is as much as to say nuns, They live 
under the protection of the nunneries at Kama- 
kara and Miako, to which they pay a certain 
sum a year of what they get by begging, as 
an acknowledgement of their authority. They 
are, in my opinion, by much the handsomest 
inJapan. The daughters of poor parents, 
they be handsome and agreeable, apply for, 
and easily obtain this privilege of begging in 
the habit of nuns, knowing that beauty issone 
of the most persuasive inducements to charity. 
The jamabo, or begging mountain priests (of 
whom more hereafter), frequently incorporate 
their own daughters into this religious order, 


and take their wives among these bikuné, 
“The jamabo, or mountain priests, or rather 
jamabuo, or mountain soldiers, at all times go 


the end with iron rings, to take up the charit 
money which is given them; and last of all, 
they blow a trumpet e of a large shell. 
They carry their children along with them on 
same begging errand, clad like their fath- 
ers, but with their heads shaved. These are 
exceedingly troublesome and importunate 
with travellers, and commonly take care to 
light on them as they are going up some hill 
or mountain, where, because of the difficult 
ascént, they cannot well escape, nor indeed 
otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places, they and their 
fathers accost travellers in company with a 
troop of bikuni, and, with their rattling, sing- 
ing, beta mer chattering and crying, make 
such a frightful noise, as would make one 


WILD BONZES, 


armed. “They do not shave their heads, but 
follow the rules of the first founder of this or- 
der, who mortified his body by climbing up 
steep, high mountains; at least they conform 
themselves thereunto, in their dress, apparent 
behaviour, and some outward ceremonies—for 
they are fallen short of his rigorous way of 
life. They have a head or general of their 
order; residing at Miako, to whom they are 
obliged to bring a certain sum every year, and 
who has the distribution of dignities and titles, 
‘ whereby they are known among themselves. 
commonly live in the borhood of 

some famous Kami temple, and aceost travel- 
lers in the name of that Kami which is wor- 
there, making a short discourse of his 

ess and miracles with a loud, coarse 
Wiee. Meanwhile, to make the noise still 


almost mad or deaf, These mountain priests 
are frequently applied to by superstitious pe 
for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling 

iture events, recovering lost goods, and the 
like purposes; they profess themselves to be 
of the Rani religion, as established of old, and 
yet they are never suffered to attend, or to 
take care of, any of the Kami temples.” 

The next engraving in our series represents 
the idol in the temple of the Golden Amida, 
in the city of Jeddo. The idol and his sur- 
roundings are quaint and original. One of 
the Dutch writers, to whose observation and 
experience we are so deeply indebted for much 
that we know of Japan, thus minutely describes 
this singular scene. “The temple of the Gold- 
en Amida is no small ornament to this cit 
(Jeddo). The idol, which is terrible to behold, 
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is situated on an altar, in the middle of the 
aisle; the altar is plated all over with silver, 
on which stand two golden eups, one before 
and the other the idol, who sits him- 
self mounted on a horse with seven heads. 
every head signi a hundred thousand of 
years, his own like that of a with long 
ears; in his hands a golden harp, olding the 
middie in his mouth betwixt teeth. But 
nothing can be more costly than the skirts of 
his coat, from the middle and downward stud- 
ded and embossed with pearls, diamonds and 
tar are many Japan ¢c engraven, 
which are the hieroglyphics of mysterious 
signification of the several attributes of their 
idol, who appears to be esteemed one of the 
chiefest of all their deities; therefore, they al- 
ways account it a blessing when they have 
occasion but to name him. Father Lodowick 
Frojus relates, in his letter from Canga, an 
island of Japan, dated Anno Domini 1565, that 
Cuba, the emperor’s royal consort, had built 
a chapel in her own palace, dedicating it to 
Amida, in which she daily attended with a 
t train of ladies, there paying her devo- 
ons to his statue representing a comely youth, 
crowned with gold, that reflected rays like 
sunbeams. For when the Emperor Cubus 
was slain by the rebels, Diandono and Miox- 
indono, and the empress, making her escape, 
took sanctuary in a monastery near Miaco, 
being discovered, the privilege of the place 
not perneeng her, they sent an executioner 
to take away her life. She, preparing to obey 
the hard sentence, called pon, tak ond: 


JAPANESE IDOL, AMIDA. 


per, and wrote to her two daughters, who 
were imprisoned in the next house, informing 
them that she was to be unjustly murdered; 
but oe re and would be glad to em- 
brace , because she doubted not but that 
Amida had found this means to bring her toa 
better habitation, and the sooner to enjoy 
that paradise where her dear husband so late- 
ly murdered remained, expecting by her com- 
ny the full accomplishment of both their 
oe When sealing up the letter, she 
the bonze for his kind entertaining of 
her in their college, and drawing near to 
Amida’s altar, kneeling, she lifted up her 
hands, and called twice on the to forgive 
her sins. Then the bonze laid his hand on 
her head, as a token that she had absdlution 
from all her offences. Then going from thence 
into a private room, she | pee 
in to heaven, and cried, “ Amida! Amida! 
which said, she was beheaded. Furthermore, 
it is to be observed, that there are several im- 
ages representing this god; for whereas he is 
sometimes made (as we said before) withs 
dog’s head, riding on a seven-headed horse, 
another resembling a naked youth, with holes 
in his ears, sitting on a ‘large rose carved 
wood, and in a strange shape, with a fantastic 
cap on his head, slit before, with two —_ 
buttons on the top, with a comely and y 
ful countenance, In his ears hung two rings, 
one within another; about his neck a scarf; 
his breast covered with an oval plate curious- 
ly engraven; over his shoulders and back 
hangs a coat of feathers neatly wrought and 
joined together ; in his hands a string of beads, 
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breast and body sponding large, sitting 
” a great cushion. Before him stand sever- 
“sl letters engraven on asquare stone. They 
also oftentimes place near their Amida, 
another idol with three heads, which are cov- 
ered with one flat cap or bonnet joined close 


together, their chins yb about the neck a 
pasteboard band, on each four arms and hands, 


the breasts and arms girded with five strings 


pearl; the body appears like the sun dart- 
on , with caikel characters in the mid- 
dle; the walls are all hung with rich and cost- 

and before them many 


monl 
of ha 
olic 
sustaining a sh 

a Seine, which sustains a square vessel 
containing water on each side, wherein their 


fish are kept alive. The fishermen’s wives 
wear a scarf around their heads, with a tuft 


falling down on their brows—the bosom cov- 
ered by a square cloth interwoven with silken 
flowers, about their necks a long cotton cloth 
that falls down their backs, their dress, full 
and long, descends to the ankles, their sandals 
are fastened by astrap. The tifth engraving 
represents & — pleasure or Fay- 
Jena, and as wi seen, it is & sumptuous 

oars, and not very dis- 
representations of the 


craft, with its banks of 
similar to pictorial 


Egyptian galley in which C sailed 
down the Cydnus to meet Mark Anthony. 
These barges commonly have forty oars, and 
are elegantly fitted up, the cabins being sup- 
plied with mirrors and _ tapestries. hey 
move with incredible swiftness, and traverse 
long distances. Kampfer writes: “All the 

we met with on our voyage by sea were 


shi 
built of fir or cedar, both of which grow in 


great plenty in the country. They are of a 
ifferent structure, according to the purposes 
and waters for which they are b The 
pleasure boats, made use of only for going up 
and down rivers, or to cross small bays, are 
widely different in their structure, according 
to the or’s fancy. Commonly they are 


built for wae The first and lowermost 
0 


deck is flat and low; another, more lofty, with 
open windows, stands upon it, and this may 
be divided like their houses, by folding screens, 
as they please, into several apartments. Sev- 
eral parts are curiously adorned with a varie- 
ty of flags and other ornaments. The mer- 
chant ships that venture out at sea, though 


not very far from the coast, "and serve for the 


transport of men and provisions from one 
is or province to another, deserve a more 
accurate description. They are commonly 
eight feet long and twenty-four feet 
broad, built for sailing as well as rowing. 
They run tapering ffom the middle towards 
the stem, and both ends of the keel stand out 
of the water considerably. The body of the 
ship is not built bulging, as our European 
ofes; but that part which stands below the 
surface of the water runs almost in a straight 


1 
burning lamps.” 
The fourth engraving is an accurate repre- ; 
sentation of the Japanese fishermen, a very ; 
numerous Class in the islands. The men com- a 
bo 
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line towards the keel. The stern is broad 
and flat, with a wide opening in the middle for 
the easier management of the rudder, which 
reaches almost to the bottom of the ship, and 
lays open all the inside to the eye. The deck, 
somewhat raised toward the stem, consists on- 
ly of deal boards laid loose, without anything 
to fasten them together. It rises but little 
above the surface of the water when it hath 
its full lading. The cabin juts beyond the 
ship about two feet on each side; and there 
are sliding windows around it which may be 
opened or shut, as occasion requires, In the 
furthermost parts are the cabins, or rooms for 

assengers, separate from each other by fold- 
ng screens or doors, with floors covered with 
fine, neat mats.” 


of valves which are placed over the whole 
surface of the human body are shut down, two 
things take place. First, the internal heat js 
prevented m passing off, it accumulates 
every moment, the person expresses himself 
as burning up, and then large draughts of wa- 
ter are swallowed to quench the internal fire 
—and this is fever. en the warm steam js 
constantly escaping from the body in h 
it keeps the skin moist, and there is a 
pleasant feeling and warmth about it; but 
when the pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, 
hot and dry.—Boston Post. 

There is no condition so low but may have 
hopes; nor any so high, that it is out of the 
reach of fears. 


JAPANESE PLEASURE BOAT. 


PERSPIRATION, 

Checked perspiration isthe fruitful cause of 
sickness, disease and death to multitudes ev- 
ery year. Heat is constantly generated with- 
in the human body by the chemical disorgan- 
ization—the combustion of the food we eat. 
There are sever. millions of tubes or on 
the surface of the body, which in are 
constantly open, convert from the system, 
by what is called insensible perspiration, this 
internal heat, which, having answered its pur- 
pose, passes off like the jets of steam which 
are thrown from the escape pipes, in puffs, of 
any ordinary steam engine; but this insensi- 
ble perspiration carries with it, in a dissolved 
form, very much of the waste matter of the 
system, to the extent of a pound or two, or 
more, every twenty-four hours. If, then, the 
pores of the skin are closed—if the multitude 


ANCIENT SOURCES OF GOLD. 


Dr. Wilson, in his travels through the lands 
of the Bible, recently, discovered on the route 
from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, the immense 
mountains alluded to ip the book of Job, as the 
source of the gold and silver of the early ages. 
From fitge seams in the sides of the moun- 
tains Was the ore dug out, and all the evi- 
dences of this mode of mining presented 
themselves to the eye. How the grooves or 
channels were eut out from such lofty heights 
to the base of the mountains, does not ape 
Tymense must have been the waste of life in 
prosecuting the work. 


Times of joy, pa times of woe, 
Each an angel-presence 
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A LIVING DEATH. 


It sometimes happens on certain coasts of 
Brittany or Scotland, that a man, traveller or 
fisherman, walking on the beach at low tide 
far from the bank, suddenly notices that for 
several minutes he has been walking with 
difficulty. The strand beneath his feet is like 

tch; his soles stick to it; it is sand no longer ; 
pis glue. The beach is perfectly dry, but at 
every step he takes, as soon as he lifts his foot, 
the print which it leaves fills with water. The 
eye, however, has noticed no ehange; the im- 
mense strand is smooth and tranquil; all the 
sand has the same appearance ; nothing distin- 

the surface which is no longer so; the 

yous little cloud of sand-fleas continues to 
tumultuously over the wayfarer’s feet. 

The men pursues his way, goes forward, in- 
clines toward the land, endeavors to get near- 
er the upland. He is not anxious, Anxious 
about what? Only he feels somehow as if the 
weight of his feet increased with every step 
which he takes. Suddenly he sinks in; he 
sinks in two or three inches, Decidedly he is 
not on the ep road; he stops to take his 
bearings. All at oncehe looks at his feet; his 
feet have disappeared; the sand covers them; 
He draws his feet out of the sand—he will re- 
trace his steps; he turns backs—he sinks in 
r. The samdeomes up to his ankles ; he 
himself out and throws himself to the 

the sand is half leg@d@eep; he throws him- 

self tothe right—the sand comes up to his 
shins. Then he reco , with unspeakable 
terror, that he is eaught in the quicksand, and 
that he has ben im the fearful medium 
in which man can no more walk than the fish 
canswim. He throws off his load, if he has 
one; he lightens himself like a ship in distress ; 
it is already too late—the sand is. above his 
knees. He calls, he waves his hat or hand- 
kerchief, the sand gains on him more and 
nore; if the beach is deserted, if the land is 
too far off, if the sand bank is of too ill repute, 
if there is no hero in sight, it is all over—he is 
condemned to enlizement. He is condemned 
to that appalling’ interment, long, infallible, 
implacable, impossiiie#eiglacken or to hasten, 
h endureg for Hours; which will not end, 
which seizes you erect, free, and in full health, 
Whichedraws you by the feet, wh at every 
effort that you attempt, at every it. that 
you utter, drags yuu.a little deeper, which ap- 
pears to punish you for your resistahce by a 
redoubling of its grasp, which sinks the man 
slowly into the earth while it leaves him all 
the time to look at the horizon, the trees, the 
green fields, the smoke of the village in the 
n, the sails of the ships upon the sea, the 
flying and singing, the sunshine, the sky. 
Each minute is an inexorable enshrondress. 
The victim attempts to sit down, to hedbwn, to 
creep; every movement he makes inters him ; 
he straightens up, he sinks in; he féels that he 
is being swallowed up; he howls, implores, 
cries to the clouds, wrings his hands, despairs. 
Behold him waist deep in the sand; the sand 
Teaches his breast; he is mow onlya bust. He 
his arms, utters furious groans, clutches 

the beach with his nails, would hold by that 
straw, leans upon his elbows to pull 


out of this soft sheath; the sand rises, The 
sand reaches his shoulders, the sand reaches 
his neck; the face alone is visible now. The 
mouth cries, the sand fills it; silence. The 
eyes still gaze, the sand shuts them; night. 

hen the forehead decreases, a little hair flut- 
ters above the sand; a hand protrudes, comes 
through the surface of the beach, moves, and 
shakes, and disappears. Sinister effacement 
of a man.— Victor Hugo. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


A few years ago, as John Quincy Adams 
was riding to the Capitol, his horses became 
unmanageable, and overturned the coach 
dashing the driver (an Irishman, who had 
long been in Mr. Adams’s employ) with great 
violence against a post on the corner of the 
building. He was taken up for dead, and car- 
ried to an apartment in the Capitol, under the 
room in which Mr. Adams breathed his last, 
followed by many persons, among them Mr. 
Adams himself. After some time the injured 
man was restored to consciousness, and, ap- 
pouey regardless of his own sufferings, turn- 
ng his eyes anxiously around, his first words 
were, “Is Mr. Adams safe?” Mr. Adams 1e- 
plied that he was unhurt. The poor fellow 
exclaimed, “ Then I am content!” and relaps- 
ed into an unconscious state. The venerable 
statesman was deeply moved at this evidence 
of affectionate regard for his welfare, and tears 
flowed down his cheeks. The wounded and 
suffering man was taken to the patriot’s house, 
but did not survive until morning. Mr. Ad+ 
ams was engaged in some important case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
on that day (it is believed in the Amistad 
case), but feelings were such, that he went 
to the court, and stating the circumstances , 
which had occurred, solicited, as a personal 
favor, the postponement of the case till the 
next day, which was accordingly granted. 
The tokens of mourning were placed upon 
Mr. Adams’s doors, as if one of his own family 
had deceased ; and the funeral took place from 
his house, and under his personal superinten- 
dence. Truly has it been said of the illustri- 
Ous sage, that “he concentrated affection at 
home.” —Salem Register. 

OLD FASHIONS. 

At the period of my earliest recollections, 
men of all classes were dressed in long, broad- 
tailed coats, with huge pockets, long waist- 
coats and breeches. Hats had low crowns, 
with broad brims—some so wide as to be sup- 
ported at the sides with cords. The stockin 
of the parson, and a few others, were of silk in 
summer, and worsted in winter; those of the 
people were generally of ‘wool, and blue and 
gray mixed. Women dressed in wide bon- 
nets, sometimes of straw, and sometimes of 
silk; the gowns were of silk, muslin, gingham, 
ete., generally close and short-waisted, the 
breast and shoulders being covered by a full 
muslin kerchief. Girls ornamented themselves 


| with a large white vandyke. On the whole, 
| the dress of both men and women has greatly 


if changed.—S, G. Goodrich. 
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ISLAND OF 8T. PAULS. g d, and the second an elegant 
The views on these two pages show, - wings, which give the reader 
United States man-of-war, full sail, mak- i curious place. Saint Pauls 
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ISLAND OF ST. PAULS. 


is the southernmost of two islets inthe Indian 
Ocean, distant from each other, north and 


south, about fifty-five miles, but situated on 
the same 


They were named by 
Viaming, the Dutch navigator, in 1697, who 
called the northern island Amsterdam. Saint 
Pauls may be seen in clear weather twenty 
tt extends eight or ten miles north- 
west and southeast, and ig about five miles in 
breadth, having a level aspect and sloping 
down at each extremity when bearing to the 
northeast. On the east side there is an inlet 
toa circular basin through whieh the sea ebbs 
and flows over a causeway at its @ntrance. A 
d stands at each side ofthis entrance, 
and a rock ninety feet high, efilled “ Nine-pin 
Rock” from its shape, stands at a small 
tance from the shore on the north side. There 
js not ashrub on the island, coarse grass and 
reeds being the only verdure seen, and a sort 
of turf composed of the decayed fibres of the 
and reeds and burnt very much. The 
fisin is undoubtedly the crater of an extinct 
voleano, Its cireumference at the water’s 
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edge is nearly one mile and ‘three quarters. 
T: ing the perpendicular heightof the sur- 
rounding sides at 700. feet, and the angle of 
their inclination at 65 degrees, the circum- 
ference of the crater will be two milles and 160 
yards. The depth of water, 20 fathoms or 
180 feet, added to the average height, 700 feet, 
will make the whole depth of the crater 880 
feet. The entrance to this basin is only 
twenty-four yards wide, and is formed be- 
tween two narrow causeways or rid of 
rock that run out from two peaks, which ter- 
minate the sides of the crater, one on each 
side. That on the right is 748 feet high, and 
at its foot on the causeway there is a hot spring, 
where the thermometer in the winter rises to 
212 Farenheit—a heat sufficient to boil the 
fish caught within the basin. Sealers who 
have resided on the island state the weather 
to be fine in summer but stormy in winter. 
Whirlwinds sometimes tear the water from the 
surface of the crater, and the torrents of rain 
which burst over the hills, pour down them, 
forming deep ravines. 
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BAKER ED. HARBOR. | retreatsduring the “heated term 
most landing-places pt 
all 


Baker’s view of which we 
here give, ae off the Massachusetts 
coast, five miles east-north-east from Salem. 
The lighthougeg,are located at tlie northerly 


Hi 
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end. Our view was taken from Lowell Island, 
the rocks in the foreground of our picture be- 
longing to the latter island. Lowell Island is 
another romantic little spot,— a charming little 


k rising from the water. The coast of 
assachusetts abounds in islands} charming 


ties to engage in the manufacture of 
‘important “ chowder ;” but however interost. 
r- and romantic to the amateur 


’s ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR, MASS. 


a great value as dens for light- 
houses to warn the mariner of dangerous 
shoals and rocks, and guide him to the haven 
of safety. The land seen in the back-ground 
of our picture is Beverly Farms. The whole 


scene is a remarkably 


turesque one. 
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[ortGINAL.] 
THE SABBATH BELL. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
The cool autumn morning 
Has dawned on our valley, 
And elfin-winged zephyrs 
With the scarlet leaves dally. 
The bright sun is kissing 


To the'@wellers of earth.” 
Go ye imfrgtm the valley, 
andthe glen, 
And “peace and good will, 
To therchildren of the 


fomrermat.] 
THE FATAL GRIN. 


BY GLACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“0, moTHER, mother,” cried little Fanny, 
asshe ran into the house, “ here @omes John- 
ay, with such a full bag of chesthute!” 

Sure enough, there was J@hnmyy actually 
staggering under the weigh#oftris day’s gath- 
ering, He entered the hguge and threw down 
his load, with a long sigh of relief. 

“It does seem to me,” said Johnny, “ as if 
the road from here to Sandy Hollow had 
growed longer than it used to be. It must be 
more than a mile.”, 

“Come, Johnny, don’t be a goose. Untie 
the bag, and let’s see them: Are they big fel- 
lows, like them you had yesterday ?” 

“No, no, Fanny,” interposed Mrs. Ray, 
“supper isgeady. Let the chestnuts alone till 
you have eat your supper.” 

“Supper?” ejaculated the little girl, in a 


tone of the most unquestionable and unquali-— 


fled contempt, “ supper !—supper’s a humbug. 
Don’t you see that bag, chock full of chest- 
nuts, all waitin’ for somebody to come and 
eat ‘em? Don’t say supper again, mother, 
Flease don’t. We are going to roast ever so 
many, and boil ever so man y—and—and—sup- 
per indeed !” 

In spite of her indignant remonstrance, how- 
ever, the little lady was obliged to sit down at 
the table, and at least “go through the mo- 

13 


tions” of supper. As for Johnny, his imagin- 
ation had no such influence with him as hers 
had with the lively, saucy little Fanny. He 
could not feed upon chestnuts in futuro. Be- 
sides, he had been nibbling raw ones all day, 
and had nibbled nothing else; so the idea of a 
little bread and butter at night was by no 
means disagreeable. 

After the supper was over, and the dishes 
put away, the roasting and boiling came off, 
aecording to the programme, and no roasting 
or boiling at Very’s, the Freres Provenceaux, 
or any other renowned temple of the gastro- 
nomic art, ever gave more real satisfaction to 
the eaters. 

But pleasures here below are always transi- 
tory. Even the eating of chestnuts, roasted 
or boiled, is no exception. The children’s ap- 
petites were satiated at last, the fire was raked 


up’ for the night, and the mother, the two 
children, and the one maid servant, went to 


bed; and all slept soundly in spite of the 
chestnuts roasted or boiled. 

In speaking of the mother and the children, 
let it not Bewunderstood that Fanny Ray and 
John Mullén were brother and sister. They 
were not even related ; though there was some 
sort of kinship between!Johnny and Mrs, 
Ray’s deceased husband. The latter had re- 
ceived him into his family, a destitute orphan, 
when a mere child,.and Mrs. Ray continued to 
treat him as kindly and provide for him as 
cheerfully as ever. Johnny was now almost 
eleven years old. Fanny was between eight 
and nine, a.yery pretty and an uncommonly 
sprightly child. 

Mr. Ray had been dead not quite a year. 
He had left his family in tolerably easy cir- 
cumstances, and Johnny remained, as before, 
the companion and playmate of little Fanny. 
They lived in a small, neat, and well-furnished 


| cottage, to which they had lately removed. 


It was situated in rather a lonely spot, on the 
margin of an exténsive forest. 

A little after midnight, Fanny, and John, 
and the maid-servant, were all simultaneously 
roused out ofa sound sleep, by a shriek, so 
loud and shrill, and fearful, that every one 
was instantly wide awake. Several more fol- 
lowed, in quick succession. They appeared 
te come from the kitchen, and thither the 
children and the girl precipitated themselves, 
in one bewildered, trembling, pale-faced group. 
A sight awaited them which might well freeze 
their young blood with horror. 

By the light of a lantern, which had been 
placed upon the kitchen mantel-pieee, they 


all 
, The dewdrops from the fell, 
‘And over the hill-tops 
Comes the sound of the bell. 
From the bell'im the tower 
The forth : 
“ Peace and good will - 
18 
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saw Mrs. Ray struggling in the grasp of a tall, 
ferocious-looking man, Who in a loud, imperi- 
ous tone, was asking where she had concealed 
her money. She, however, only screamed 
louder and louder, and the man, with a terri- 
ble oath, and a still more terrible’ look, which 
none of those who saw it ever'forgét,till their 
dying day, cried, “ Take it, them? e 
And with the words, he plunged ‘ardinig, 

sharp knife into her throat. The ,mother’s 
blood spouted forth so far that it fell in thiek 
drops upon the orphaned daughter's head. 


The poor Kittle fell cowering to the 


floor. 1 efor 9 

John, half beside himself with rage and ter- 
ror, seized @) sharp sausage-chopper, which 
chanced to lie on the table, and hurled it with 
all his strength at the fellow’s head, fmimedi- 


ately after he struck the fatal blow. Thekéen; 
edge chaneed to hit him directly across thigy 
eyes, and must have cut the lids a 


not the eyes themselves. 

He roared out with the pain, and ran sans 
ly at Johnny, as if he were about to extermin- 
ate him. His fate was covered with blood, 
and he was altogether a most frightflddoking 


object; but his thovements, Violent’ as they, 
were, showed that his sight Was very much» 


injured, and it is mot pfobable that he could 
have done much harm to anybody in the con- 
dition in whieh he then was. 

But Johnny was so terrified at what he had 
done, that all his thoughts.were turned upon 
flight. He did not, howevér, forget his little 
playmate ; but, seizing her by the hand, darted 
through the half opened door, arid” both fied, 
as fast as the two little pairs of legs ‘could 
carry them. 

The nearest house was that of Mr. George 
Ray, Fanny’s uncle. Thither the fagitives di- 
rected their steps, followed by the servant, a 
girl not much older than themselves. They 
raised the household, and: told their horrible 
story; and in a few minutes Mr. Ray and two 
of his men were dressed, armed and on their 
way to the cottage. ' 

When they arrived, they found the poor wo- 
man quite dead; but the murderer was no 
longer thete. They immediately began to 
scour the woods and fields; but it was not 
long before they became satisfied of the hope- 
lessness of their search, and in a short time 
they abandoned it. The fellow had escaped, 
and left no trace behind him.. Johnny, how- 
ever, felt sure that he would have no difficulty 
in recognizing him again, so effectually had he 
marked him, 
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The motive for this awful deed was suf}. 
ciently obvious, . The murderer had in some 
way ascertained that Mrs. Ray had that day 
received a large instalment of the purchase- 
money of the farm which had been sold after 
her husband’s death. Howthe obtaitied this 
information was never Known: His knowl- 
edge must have been prétty aecurate, how ever, 

\for the money was to rermain’in the house but 
that one night. 

It is probable that 
enter, by the kitch , and then got up to 
see who it was. Fim Ae ‘Impossible to in- 
duce her to give up thémeoney, and fearing 
that her shrieks would Blimg. some one to the 
spot, and it may be antieipating trouble from 
the children, he madeup Heating towtrike the 
fatal blow. It is quite DikelyMthaty he would 
have proceeded to silence‘all oftheni by death 
or otherwise, béfore he. begatrtoiédreh for the 
money, if Jolinny’s fortunate subse- 


. Ray heard the man 


'| quent eseape; had net-completely turned the 


tables upon him, and forced him to use all his 
powers in ge ow instead of 
going on 

It was for some-time.a matter of doubt 
whether the scowhd?el hadfownd the money 
or not. The children knew nothing about it. 
Mr. Ray only knew’ that ‘lite sister-in-law. had 
received and that it was that prote 
ably herher'life, After a 
gent sedate the desks, drawers, etc., they 
were unable fiidany trace of it. 

They had pretty @@arly ¢ome to the conelu- 
sion that the robber ha@ ‘carried it off, when 
Johnny told them that he had seen Mrs. Ray 
take up a stone from the hearth, and makes 
little hollow under it. She replaced it, how- 
ever, without putting anything there. As soon 
as he heard this; Mr. Ray took Johnuy to the 
hearth, where he pointed out the stoné; and 
underneath it, wrapped up in’ bit 
silk, was the money. 4” 

Fanny and John were both. nnd w: Mr. 
Ray’s, and there they remained, inembers of 
his family. Fanny, having inherited all that 
her father left, was a bit of an heiress. John- 
ny had nothing; but he was stout and active 
for his age, and soon began to’ make himself 
useful on the fart and among the cattle. He 
was not a genius. In fact, as he grew ep, it 
was pretty generally said ‘that his body—an 
unusually vigorous one—was developing it- 
self at the expense of his brain. He was much 
laughed at for his blunders and his awkwurd- 
ness; but he was very good-natured, . 


erally liked by his associates. 
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Time rolled on. Fanny became a very 
pretty girl, and a little coquettish, withal. 
Johny grew bigger and bigger, stronger and 
strdager, and some said stupider and stupider, 

day. He also became, every day, more 
and more fond of Fanny, whom he had loved, 
in fiict, from’ her very babyhood. She laughed 
at him, and ridiculed him, most unmereifully ; 
but most people thought she liked him, for all 
that. Ope thing at least is cofttaln—ahe would 
not permit any one to make a butt of him but 
hertelf, if she could help it. i 

John,” asked Fanny, one inorning 

at bredkiast, “haveyou seen Mr. 

* re ba Johnny, htm, 

terday, going in at his'gate.” 

“Well, sort ofa looking person's 
he?” 

“He Yidés a splendid bay mare —a 
beauty; now, téll-you.” 

Did Task his horse, John?” 

“No, but—* © 

“NO, but ‘you always’ fave ‘so 
stuffed full of horses and dogs; ant’ the like, 
that you not only put the: horse, 
but the horse before the vider.” 

“He well.” 

“There itis again. Do you know where he 
got his itch she cost him?” 

“No, ‘but’ Pip find out. I'll go ores 


and—” 

“Sit stil, roosey, How can you be so 
silly? What do I care about'his horse, or how’ 
he rides if? “Pwantto know how he looks.” ' 

“Well, he looks just like other people.” 

“Is it possible? Has two eyes, and two 
tars, and only One nose, I dare say.” 

“Just so.” 

“Humph! What a gomp you are, Johnny! 
Unele George, have you seen Mr. Haymond ? 
It’s no use talking to that booby.” 

“Yes, Fanny, have vette twice, and 
spoken to him.” 

And what sort of a man is ‘he; ‘tinelé 

“Well, as far av I remember, he is’ rather 
tall, with dark eyes, and dark hatr and whis- 
kers, and plenty of ’em.” 

*He must be handsome then—isn’t he ?” 

“Why, yes, E think he may'be called quite 
4 good4tooking man.” 

“ He’s not a young man, is he?” 

. “Well, any one over forty would call him a 
young man; but maybe you wouldn’t. I sup- 
pose he must be somewhere about thirty-three 
or thirty-five. I expect he looks as well as 
tverhe did. He talks well, and seems to have 


seen a good deal ofthe world. I should think 
he was'an easy man ‘to along with, 
will tid dowbt ‘make bor.” 

Does he like "his new purchase ?” 

“Very tuch.' He says he means tomake a 
garden of the old “Oak Pasture.’” 

“Do you think he is‘as rich as they say he 
is, uncle ?” 

“ Well, child, I dot’t ‘know anything more 
about it than other pédple. IF know that he 
has paid for the place; and ff he does what hie’ 
sys he Will, ‘he to Iny-ont severtil’ 
ott it: ‘fice, and? ‘or 
times ad Mach before he is done with if Old 


‘Tsaac Thomipéon’sson—the merchant, 


his nime—knew him in 
and He’ says that he fs well-known to bé 8 
moneyed man. He made the most of ft in the 
West, believe, in land speculation." 

“Why, he'll ‘be the big bag of’ the 
country, wont he ?” 

“T s’pose he will, Fanny: set 
cap for him, if T were you.” 

Whether she took her or not, 
one thing is certain, he himself soon becatrie 
exceedingly anxious for a match between the 
wealthy proptietor of Oak Pasture and his 
pretty niece. ‘Aivifor Mrs. , she never was 
known to have an’ opinion ‘4 t from her 
husband’s; it is thérefore a safe thing to say 
that'she was also in fevor 6f stich a match. 

That Mr. Haymond"Rithself was willing 
hough, soon became appirent. Fanny’s 
wishes on the subject were much less obvious. 
(She was mariffestly tickled with the idea of 
becoming a “fine lady?” but, as her uncle ex- 
pressed ft, she had, and always had had, “a 
sort of a sneaking kindness”: for Johnny 
Mulléh:” © 

That ‘uhfeftunate youngster had been in 
disgrace lately, particularly with Mr. Ray him- 
self. He was a little inclined to be “wild,” 
and having fallen in with some rather disrep- 
utable companions, they had contrived to make 
‘him the scapegoat of their misdéeds. While 
they cunningly slipped out ofthe serapes into 
which they had led lim, he was sure to make 
some blutider by which his complicity there- 
with was discovered, and the heavy end of the 
blame was pretty sure to fall upon him, in the 
end. 

Mr. Haymond seemed to know how to use 
his resources to the best advantage, and it’ 
soofi became evident to every one that the 
tide was beginning to set in his favor. He’ 
was generous to profusion, and little Fanny’s 
rustic simplicity was greatly dazzled thereby. 
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In the meantime the Oak Pasture place was 
becoming quitea paradise, and the new 
villa, just no rival in that or 
any of the adjoining counties. And of this 


-palace in miniature Fanny Ray might be the 


mistress whenever she chose to say the word. 
Would it be a wonderful thing if she should 
choose to say the word, and thereby make her 
fortune “ as easy as—winking ?” 

She wavered a long time, however, and did 
not finally decide between poor Jehnny and 
the rich capitalist till after the occurrence of 
certain events detailed below. In,the mean- 
time, the former individual, foreseeing . what 
was.about to happen, lost his good humor, 
and became sour, and morose, and as surly as 
a bear.. After a time, too, he began to neglect 
his duties and to absent himself from the farm 
for several days at a time; got prodigiously 
drunk on several occasions, and behaved him- 
self in a generally unpleasant and particularly 
disreputable manner. 

Some thought his conduct excusable, under 
the circumstances of the case —certainly a 
somewhat hard one, though not at all uncom- 
mon—while others declared they had never 
thought that Johnny Mullen would come to 
anything good; and others again looked wise, 
said nothing, and shook their heads, as if there 


were really something in them. 


One moonless but starlight night, at this 
juncture, Fanny and the rest of the household 
were suddenly awaked by Mr. Ray, calling in 
a loud voice for John, and apparently in a 


great rage, about something or other. John 
was not to be found, and Mr, Ray, without 
tarrying to make any explanation, rushed fu- 
riously out of the house. 

The facts, as afterwards learned, were as 
follows. He had been lying awake for some 
time, when his attention was arrested by a 
noise below stairs, At first, he attributed it 
to the rats; but, listening attentively, he at 
length satisfied himself that some more. intel- 
ligent cause had produced it. 

He hastily slipped on his clothes and stole 
softly down stairs, He was just in time to 
catch the sound of retreating footsteps, and to 


hear the closing of the front door. The truth 
then instantly flashed upon his mind. 

He was not only a farmer, but an extensive 
grazier also, and he was going the nextday to 
purchase cattle to fatten. For this purpose 


he had collected a considerable sum of money, 
and depogited it in his desk. He did not stop 
to look, but from the noise he had heard, and 
the appearance of things, he was fully satisfled 
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that some one had entered the house and stol- 
en it. And it must have been some onesper. 
fectly familiar with the house and its inmates, 
Stopping and listening a moment at the door, 
he heard very distinctly, some one , his 
way.through a field of corn, by which a 

cut might be made for the high road, which 
was usually reached from the house by means 
of a long lane. 

The moment the noise of the breaking cor- 
blades struck his ear, the excited farmer dasb- 
ed away in pursuit, wit: all the enthusiasm, if 
not quite all the vigor of twenty-one— 
Panting with the unusual exertion, he 
reached the fence bordering the road, ani 
there stopped again to listen. He heard some 
one, but it was a man on horseback riding to- 
wards him, instead of some one on foot, run- 
ning from him. 

In a minute or two he saw his neighbor, 
Mr. Haymond, ride up out of the darkness, 
and purpose to turn down the lane leading 
from the great road to his own house, the end 
of which was but a few yards from thespot 
where he stood. 

_ Hillo, hillo, there!” eried Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Haymond stopped, turned, and rode 
forward to the spot where he had heard the 
cry. 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Rayl--is that you? 
Why, what are you doing out here, and on 
foot, too, at this time of night ?” 

“T’ve been robbed, and I’m in chase of the 
scoundrel. He ran across this field but a 


minute or two ago. Did you see nothing of 


him?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“ Then he has gone down the road, of course. 
I wish you would lend me your—” 

“No, no, there’s no time to dismount. I'll 
catch him myself.” 

And away he started down the road at the 
full speed of his noble bay. Ray ran after him 
as fast as he could. He was out of sight im- 
mediately, but the clatter of his horse's hoo’ 
still told of his position. It was but a few 
minutes, however, before this noise suddenly 
ceased, Then came the sound of distant 


voices, in angry altercation, and then a bal 
loo and a hurried call for Ray to hasten up 
the spot. This caused the farmer to hope that 
the thief had been caught, and he hurried on 
with the utmost alacrity. 

After a while, he came up with Haymond’s 
mare, standing in the road. The next mo- 
ment he saw the man himself, in a neighbor 
ing field. He came limping towards the road. 
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“Didn't you catch the rascal?” asked the 


farmer. 
“Yes, and he caught me too. He’s a pow- 
erful big scamp, and has a knife and a club. 
iting proot of the existence 
ofthe latter, and it was no fault of his that I 
had not similar evidence with regard to the 
former. But there is one consolation; I have 
iarked him, and that so effectually that there 
will be no difficulty whatever in identifying 
him, if he should ever show himself. He was 
on the road, saw me coming, and sqtiatted 
down behind a tree, supposing that I would 
not see him, nor would I have done so if I had 
not been on the lookout for him. I jumped 
suddenly off my horse, and collared him, as he 
was getting over the fence. We had a short 
and sharp struggle, with the result which I 
fave stated. I called out to you, with the 
hope'that I might hold him till you came up; 
but Pfand ‘that unarmed as I was that was 
aleolutely impossible. Just as he was break- 
ing away, Popened my penknife, and drew it 
across the back of bis right hand. It will not 
do him much harm, but there will be a pretty 
deep seratéli titre for some weeks to come. 


Here is a breast-pin, too, which I pulled out 
of his shirt. “You had better keep it.” 


“Mr, Ray took the breast-pin, held it up in 
the starlight, and then staggered back, as if 


he had received a blow. The trinket was 
John Mullen’s. 

The next morning Joéhn came’ home, and 
went into breakfast, with an anxious, hesitat- 
ing air, His right hand was eovered with a 


bandage, which he awkwardly strove to hide, 


“What is the mattef“with your hand ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Ray, in a very'stéffi tone of voice. 
Nothing,” mumbled the young man, very 
mith confused and disconcerted. 
. Ray rose from his seat, and with no gen- 
hand tore off the bandage. There was be- 
it a fresh cut, extending quite across 
the back of the hand. 
“What made that scar?” demanded the 
farmer. 

“I don’t know,” muttered John, with a gen- 
hang-dog” look. 

Mr, Ray said no more, but that same fore- 
noon John was taken before a magistrate, and 
after examination, ‘committed to the county 
jail, there to await his trial for the heinous 
rime of burglary. Uncle George, though a 
strictly just man, was also a very severe one, 
especially when smarting under the loss of 
hardly-earned money, and he was determined 
that Mullen should be prosecuted with the ut- 


most rigor of the law. Fanny and Mrs. Ray 
expressed much astonishment: at this terrible 
revelation ; but neither of them had ‘any doubt 
of the fellow’s guilt. 

The hitherto wavering beauty seemed now 
willing to come to a decision. Johnny was 
now out of the question, and though she 
thought more about him than she would have 
liked to acknowledge, she felt of course that 
it was impossible to hesitate any longer be- 
tween him and the handsome, wealthy, and 
popular Mr. Haymond. She gav@ the latter 
the promise he solicited, and the wedding day 
was fixed. 

Such preparations as were now Made, and 
such a wedtling as was now gotten up, alto- 
gether eclipsed any doings of that nature ever 
before heard of within fifty miles of them. 
The bridegroom was as fadiant as a summer 
morning, and the bride as‘ sweet as a newly- 
blown rose. She was full of excitement, and 
had her little head almost turned by the cost- 
ly presents she received ; but a close observer 
would have noted a grave look, and even a 
whispered ejaculation, following more than 
one giddy laugh; and ifhe had listened very 
closely he might have heard the words: “ Poor 
Johnny!” 

The marriage ceremony was to be perform- 
edin the morning, before breakfast. After 
that meal the happy pair were to set out on a 


short tour, to New York or elsewhere, and on 
their return the chief festivities of the occasion 
were to take place, and a grand entree was to 
be mide upon the Oak Pasture domain. 


Thé ceremony commenced, It was to be 


conducted in accordance with the ritual of the 
Episcopal church. All eyes of course were 
turned upon the chief actors in the scene, and 
when the ring was about to be placed upon 
the bride’s finger, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of all present, she shrank violently back- 
ward, with her eyes fixed upon Haymond’s 
face, and with an expression of Snubs aver- 
sion and disgust. 

Angry and excited, the netdigection clutch- 
ed her arm, and fixed upon her a look of such 
an extraordinary character, that no one there 
forgot it till his dying day. While his heavy 


black brows were knit into a fearful scowl, his 
upper lip was curled and contracted tnto a 
ghastly grin, displaying his ‘glistening teeth, 
and giving to his face an expression, the ma- 
lignity of which Satan himself might almost 
have envied. It was the living likeness of a 
devil incarnate. 

Fanny had seen that fearful grin but once 


before, and she was then but a child. But 
she had never forgotten it. She shrieked as 
if a kwife had suddenly entered her vitals, and 
every one thought she was about to faint, but, 
having staggered back a few steps, she recov- 
ered herself, and screamed with all the strength 
of her lungs, while she pointed a forefinger at 
Haymond: 

“Seize him! He murdered my mothant I 
swear it!” 

In and rove 
which succeeded, every one stood paralyzed, 
except Haymond himself, whe dashed through 
the open door, and fled like the wind,, dna 
few minutes all the menof the:party had start- 
ed in pursuit of him; but he had a good start, 
and being as fleet of foot as any of them, soon 
plunged into the neighboring forest, where he 
had little difficulty, in concealing and 
eluding their search, 

An hour afterwards,, as he was about to 
leave the forest, at a considerable distance 
from the point, where -he had entered it, he: 
was suddenly brqught.to astand by secing a 
mau jeap out ofa clump of bushes directly in 
front of him. He ‘took; to, his heels at once ; 
and the other, iustead of pursuing him as he 
expected, ran away also, in the 
tion, and.at full speed.. 

Each one evidently thought that the other 
was close behind him. It was bytalitile time, 
however, before they both discovered their 
error. Both stopped. Both looked round, 
Each one saw that the other had been running 
from him, and thereupon ,beth took cowmage 
and retraced, their steps, They met, of cowpge, 
and sinrultameously recognized each other, , 

“ Hal” evied Johnny! Mullen, whe had brok-; 
en out of jail the night, before, “they told me 
you were to besmarvied this. morping:, But 
I'm glad sis, nod; man in 
the whole world to.see ;much as 
you. It was your, lying tongue sent ame to the 
jail—on the high road to the penitentiary. 
Big bug as you are, I’m going to: take the 
vole Worth of it out of, your hide; and you 
may take my werd for it, you wont be a very 
protg monging: man Whep with 

@ up, and! was, he 
sprang hina without) a moment's. hesita- 
tion, Bothowere strong,and active; men; but 
Mullen’s spreportions’ were .alygite gigantic, 
and he.was ‘quick, toe, theugh little clumsy. 
In the act of closing with his opponent, @¢@hn, 


was slightly wounded, »He soon had him/y 
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the waist, however, with both arms pinioned 
to his sides. Summoning all his strength, he 
raised him from the earth, and would have 
thrown him heayily, but at that moment his 
foot caught in a vine, or some such obstrue- 
tion, and he fell backwards with great violence, 
and with his antagonist upon him, 

His head had come in contact with the root 
of a tree, and for an instant he lay stunned, 
where he fell, When his scattered senses re. 
turned, he saw Haymond bending oyer him, 
with uplifted knife, in the act of stabbing bim 
to the heart, while on his face was that terr- 
ble demoniacal grin, which he too, had seen 
but once before, long years ago, 

As the fearful face grinned horribly a ghast- 
ly smile above him, the idea of whose face it 
was came upen the prostrate youth like a 
shock of electricity, amd seemed to impart 
new energy to his system. With a rapid moye- 
ment he eluded the direct force of the knife, 
from.which he merely received a flesh wound 
in the side. Then commenced .a desperate 
struggle for the possession ef the weapon, or 
iv ether words for life itself. 

Johnny might have ended.the contest much 
sooner than he did, but he strove hard te take 
the murderer alive. This, however, he found 
to be impossible, He finally saw that he must 
take the scoundrel’s life, or lose, his own; and 
ina few minutes he had wrested, the knife 
from him and sheathed it in his thneaty from 
which the red, blood spouted forth, just as it 
had long ago done from that of his victim, in 
the lonely cottage at the forest’s edge. 

Three men who had come in pursuit of John 
Mullen, came up just.as he struck; the fatal 
blow. The wound was mortal. A. few mia- 
utes of Jife, however, remained to him, and he 
employed them in making a brief eonfession 
of his guilt, 

He told how he had been foreed to leave the, 
murdered widew's house, more than half blind, 
with nothing but a plain gold. ring which he 
had snatched from the finger of the dead, 

Haymond’s face was a very florid one, It 
was now fast assuming the pallid hue of death, 
and as it did so, a red line whieh bad 
hitherto invisible, could be traced di 
across the eyes, one of which, had been per 
manently injured, and though the fact was 
perceptible only upon very close inspection, 
John had no difficulty in recognizing his own, 
handiwerk, as he recalled to mind his juyenile 
exploit with the sausage-¢hopper. 

Having on the night of the. murder. escaped 
into the, same forest where he was Dow 5 
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miserably perishing, the murderer made his 
way to the far southwest, where, by innumer- 
able crimes, and eventually by speculation, he 
amassed a large fortune. With plenty of mon- 
ey, he soon found means to retrieve his char- 
acter, and te get an excellent business reputa- 
tion, Having accidentally seen the Oak Pas- 
ture property, he resolved to make it his own. 
Then, having seen Fanny Ray, he determined 
to make her his own, and to destroy poor 
Johnny Mallen, who stood in his way. He 
encouraged his faults, persuaded him todrink, 
aid‘finally planned the robbery for which he 
was to be punished and disgraced. Knowing 
that there wa money in the house, and where 
it was kept, hie contrived certain facilities for 
entering it dnd abstracting the cash, having 


previously made Johnny very drunk, and put | 


hinntési¢ep in the barn, where he managed 


to make'the scar on his hand, without his | 


knowledge. 

Having hitched his horse near the mouth of 
his own lane, he entered thé ‘house, took the 
money, ran across the cornfield, with the farm- 
@ in pursuit, and reached his horse in time to 
mouutshim and ride forward, as we have seen. 
‘Tie subsequent pursuit (of himself), and the 
pretended conflict, were of course only the 
@oncluiling acts of the same rascally drama, 
Whieh sent Johdny to jail, and, as he thought, 
ied to him his: beautiful bride. 

\Before he had quite ended his confession, 
themurderer finished his career of crime by a 
violent and bloody death. Johnny’s good 
name was of course re-established, and Fanny, 
who seemed'to think that she owed him some 
reparation,!eveutually gave him her hand and 
heart, with dé@r little fortune, which he no 
doubt considered ample restitution. " 


The ring WM he stole from her dead moth- 
er’ finger, was that with which this incompar- 
able villain determined to wed the daughter. 
It is probable, however, that he had forgotten 
how he had obtained it. ‘This ring was an old 
and it had’ been before little Fanny's eyes 


every day for years. It had been broken and | 


mended again in such a peculiar manner as to 
be very easily recognized, and the recognition 
of the fatal Of the wiurderer himself, 
followed, almost as @ matter of course. 


> 


>= «FREEDOM. 

Heay stagents free to good or ill, 

And though he foresaw the will; 


bestowed on human race, 
ly held the second place. 
DEYDEN. 


A BIG STORY. 


The latest Munchausen story was related 
| by a boy who was begging in the streets of 
| Plymouth the other day. He said that he 
was a cabin-boy on board an American liner, 
and for some of his mischievous pranks was 
headed up in an empty water cask, with only 
the bung-hole to breathe through. On the 
following night a squall came up, the shi 
went down with all on board except himself, 
the cask containing him having rolled over 
into the sea on a sudden lureh of the vessel. 
Fortunately it kept “bung up,” and after 
thirty hours’ floating about, he was cast on 
the coast, where, after he had made desperate 
efforts to release himself, he gave himself u 
to die. Some cows strolling along the beac 
were attracted to the cask, and, in switching 
around it, one of them accidentally slipped her 
tail into the bung-hole, which the boy grasp- 
ed immediately, and kept fast hold with admir- 
able resolution. The cow started off, and after 
running about three hundred yards, the cask 
struck against a rock, and was Knocked to 
pieces. After wandering about ‘fer several 
days, he hailed a vessel, was taken on board, 
and carried to Falmouth, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth.—London Herald. 


+ — 


LUCKY DAYS. 


The Anglo-Saxons deemed it highly impor- 
tant that a child shold Be born on a lucky 
day, on which the whole tenor of his life was 
supposed to depend; for, in their opinion, each 
day hadits peculiar influence upon the-desti- 
ny of the newly-born. Thus, the first day of 
the moon was preferred above all others, for 
the arrival of the little stranger, for they said, 
“a child born on that day is sure to live and 
prosper.” The second day was not so fortu- 
nate as the first, as the child born on that day 
“ would grow fast but not live long.” Ifhe 
was born on the fourth day of the moon he 
was destined to become a great politician; if 
on the tenth, a great traveller; and if on the 
twenty-first, a bold marauder. But of all the 
days of the week on which to be born, Sunday 
was by far the most lucky, and if it fell on the 
new moon the child’s prosperity was destined 
to be unbounded. Friday was an unlucky 
birthday, not only because it was the crucifix- 
ion of our Lord the Saviour, but because, ac- 
cording to Anglo-Saxon calculations, Adam 
ate the forbidden fruit on Friday, and was also 
| expelled from Paradise and died and descend- 
ed into hell on that day.—Thrupp’s Anglo- 
Saxon Home. 


A writer in the Journal of Commerce says, that 
there are more specimens of “ the poor devil’ in 
California than in any other State in the Union. 
Among his acquaintances there are no less than 
four dry goods merchants who dle clams for a 
living, and seven ministers of the gospel who tend 

r. According to him, the only men who thrive 
in California are the rough, tough and go-ahead. 
The;mere gentleman stands no more chance on the 
Pagific than the mere idler. Peop!e who set a 
value on soft hands and soft living will please 
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IAM WAITING! 


BY WILLIAM CLARENCE WARE. 


On other brows fame’s wreath is resting, 
And praises loud of them are sung; — 
Other feet have climbed the ladder: 
I the toil have just begun, 
And I am waiting! 


Other men have reaped a harvest 
Of this world’s bright, glittering gold, 
And around their forms are flowing 
Costly garments, fold on fold— 
And I am waiting! 


Other hearts are filled with gladness, 
Joy and peace seem ever theirs; 
Sorrow never comes upon them, 
And they know no grief, no cares— 
And I am waiting! 


Other lips are often pressed 
With a dewy kiss of love; 
And a rapture fills their bosoms, 
Pure as aught in heaven above— 
And I am waiting! 


[Translated expressly for The Magazine.} 
THE DEVIL’S HAND! 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE KARR. 


BY M. R. B, 


Ir was a dull evening in the month of July, 
and the heavens were obscured by clouds of a 
grayish, copper color, which sunk so low, that 
as they flitted by they touched the summits of 
the trees, whose foliage shivered without rais- 
ing a breath of air. From time to time a dis- 
tant and rumbling peal was followed by a light- 
ning flash near at hand. 

Involuntarily yielding to that air of respect 
and expectation which an approaching storm 
gives to all nature, three men closeted ina 
chamber, conversed in low tones. In these 
convulsions of nature, man endeavors to make 
himself small and insignificant, as the child, 
who, fearing his master’s anger, seeks to hide 
under his bench, 

“ My dear sirs,” said one of the three, whose 
tired features and weakened voice plainly told 
of some deep settled sorrow, and of prolonged 
watches, “you are now my only hope, All 
that the other doctors have done up to this 
time for my poor brother, has only succeeded 
in making him suffer more, and yet I-have 


THE DEVIL’S HAND. 


spared neither pains nor money; I have sold 
all that I possessed to pay for medicine and 
drugs. I have done it cheerfully, for if my 
poor brother is dying, as seems only too eyj- 
dent, my deepest regret will be that I must 
survive him to cherish his wife and the child 
of which she is about to be the mother, J 
leave you alone, messieurs, with an excellent 
bottle of Kirschenwasser ; I am going back to 
my brother to see if he wants anything; ad- 
vise with each other as to how you may re- 
lieve him, and all that I have left shall be 
yours, and your names, messieurs, shall be 
mentioned in my prayers as long as my lips 
can utter them, my hands join themselves to- 
gether, and my eyes turn towards heaven.” 
The physicians left to themselves, opened 
conversation, and set to work to empty the 


| bottle of Kirschenwasser. This took place a 


hundred and fifty years ago, in a fisherman's 
house, on the banks of the Rhine, not far from 
the ruins of the chateau of Ehrenfels, at that 
place where the Rhine penned up and curbed 
by rocks piled one on another, precipitates 
its waters with a violence that makes them 
leap and foam, while in the distance, one per- 
ceives it calm, blue and limpid, gliding be 
tween two green and flowery banks. Near 
the chateau of Ehrenfels, the ledges formed 
by rocks, which the river dashed against, 
but did not move, formed a whirlpool whieh 
the boatmen never passed without» commend- 
ing themselves to God and the virgin, and 
where very many have perished. 

“ Monsieur,” said one of the two physicians, 
“ would you believe what a fearful time I have 
getting fees from my patients, and that I can 
only make them pay me in the produce of 
their fields ?” 

“There’s a certain comfort in that, and I 
frequently avail myself of it, not at all to my 
disadvantage.” 

“Very true, but unluckily for me my prac- 
tice lies among the cursed vine-dressers, and 
to crown the evil, last year’s crop was very 
abundant, and consequently I received more 
wine than I can drink in the whole course of 
my life.” 

“And yet, my worthy confrere, I have seen 
you on occasions empty @ goodly number of 
bottles, and with perfect resignation.” 

“T don’t pretend to be amy more of an ene- 
my to wine than a good ‘German ought to be, 
but last year’s harvest was so abundant, that 
no one wants to buy any more of it,” 

“It was a lucky chance that led you to 
mention your embarrassment to me, my dear 
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* confrere; I want some wine, and we can easily 
effect an exchange. You told me some time 
ago, that you wanted to find a hardy, well- 
broken horse. I can very easily dispense with 
my bay horse. It is decidedly a luxury be- 
yond my means, to have two in my stable at 
the same time.” 

“That arrangement would exactly suit me. 
How old is your horse ?” 

“Seven years.” 

“You will answer for his good disposition, 
confrere, for you know I’m not much ofa 
horseman, and that you have no design of ob- 
taining my practice by this means.” 

“T let my wife and children mount him, so 
you may make yourself easy on that point.” 

“I will give you two hogsheads of wine for 
your horse.” 

“That'll do very well, provided it be good.” 

“The best one can drink. And provided 
also the horse does not prove restive.” 

“Let us seal the bargain by drinking a glass 
of this delicious Kirschenwasser.” 

“It is understood that you throw in the 
saddle and bridle ?” 

“By no means! That’s a different bargain 
entirely; however, I will play you a game of 
cards for them, against five bottles of Kirsch- 
enwasser, if you have any as good as this.” 

“Agreed! It isa pity we haven’t any cards 
here now.” 

At this moment Wilhem entered. He was 
still more depressed than when he left them. 

“Messieurs,” said he, “my poor brother 
suffers more than ever. For heaven's sake, 
ey have decided on to relieve 

” 

“Monsieur Wilhem,” said one of the physi- 
clans, “after having thoroughly reviewed the 
case, and by means of the light which science 
and the experience of long practice has given 
ws, we have decided that your brother must 
drink an infusion of cochlearia.” 

“In which,” said the other, “you will put 
three drops of laudanum.” 

“Do you understand—laudanum and coch- 
learia ?” 

“Do you think, messieurs, that this will re- 
lieve him ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

Wilhem paid the physicians, and hastened 
to have the prescription prepared, and to ad- 
minister it to his brother; it had no effect, 
and Richard continued to utter the most ago- 
nizing cries. Wilhem wrung his hands in 


“My God!” said he, “take pity on. my 


brother—take pity on me; do not deprive me 
of my best, my only friend, who has protected 
my childhood, brought me up, and supplied 
the place of a fatherto me. Father in heaven, 
pity him, let me take part of his suffering, it 
is more than one man can bear; or if some 
poor creature must be weighed down with 
agony, give me al! his pains, and I will endure 
them, that he may have a moment’s sleep. O, 
my ‘poor brother, what ean I do for you, Rich- 
ard? If my heart’s blood could only relieve 
you! Do not despair, it is impossible that 
God should not pity us.” 

“Wilhem,” said Richard, “where is my 
wife ?” 

“T have compelled her to take a little rest; 
the poor woman’s eyes are red with watching.” 

“And you, too, my poor Wilhem, you must 
be very tired.” And Richard tried to stifle a 


ery. 

“Heaven will not hear me,” said Wilhem, 
to himself. “The cries of this poor sufferer 
and the cries of my heart do not reach it! I 
can resist no longer. I eannot witness his 
agony. What shall Ido? I have had tapers 
burnt in the church; and every day a mass is 
said. All the physicians for ten leagues round 
have visited him, but for three weeks he has 
been on his bed without a wink of sleep.” 

And as Richard continued to suffer, Wilhem 
seemed struck with a sudden idea. “ Wait, 
Richard,” said he, “wait for me but one hour, 
and if I do not bring back a remedy for your 
pains, I will slay you, myself, and your wife, 
for this is too much misery; wait for me.” 

He pressed Richard’s cold hand and darted 
out into the storm. He proceeded to his boat 
and at once set sail. Passing near the Hole 
of Bougin, that famous whirlpool of which 
we have before spoken, he was about to utter 
a short prayer, as was his custom, the more 
so since the waves dashed with unwonted vio- 
lence, and the mournful howling of the wind, 
the peals of thunder, and the lightning flashes 
which at short intervals rent the clouds, filled 
his soul with a kind of mystic terror; but he 
had reached that pitch of despair, when one 
dares all since he believes he has exhausted 
misfortunes. 

“And why should I be always praying God,” 
said he, “ who will not relieve my brother? 
He does not hear me, and I have no. longer 
any hope in him; since he will not grant the 
wish of my soul, 1 am going to seek it from 
the devil; Iwill invoke him only, since God 
has abandoned me.” 

At that moment, the lightning flashed, and 
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lence immediately over his head; for an in- 
stant he thought that God was about to pun- 
ish his blasphemy, but his boat passed safely 
between the roeks in spite of the wind and 
darkness. 

“And why should God hear our blasphe- 
mies, since he does not hear our prayers? 
The devil is a good ally, for while invoking 
him I have safely passed the Bingerlock where 
so many others have perished imploring the 
aid of Heaven,” 

And so he kept on his way down the stream. 
“Tt is well known throughout the country, that 
Henry who has established himself at Mayence, 
would never have beeome rich had he not giv- 
en himself to the devil, at the cross-roads of 
the forest. .I know that many are incredulous 
and maintain that if one were to call aloud on 
the devil for a hundred consecutive nights, at 
all the cross-roads in all the forests, he would 
not hear you, - Yet, itis no reason for not be- 
lieving a thing because you don’t understand 
it; we believe in the sun, but yet no one un- 
derstands it. But it’s a horrible crime to sell 
oneself to the devil, and I tremble at the 
thought of meeting him, when I reflect’ on 
all that is said about the torments of hell. But 
my poor brother who at this moment/is suffer- 
ing cruel agony and crying aloud, he who in 
my childhood worked to support me, he must 
be relieved at any price, and God will perhaps 
pity me, knowing the motive which actuates 
me. What a horrible storm!’ continued he, 
“ Can this be a warning from Heaven? Bah! 
It doesn’t trouble itself much about us, the 
heaven that lets the best of men languish in 
torments !” 

Speaking thus, he landed, and made his boat 
fast to the roots of an old willow. 

“If I can only find the right place, now; it 
has often been potnted out to me.” 

Picking his way by means of the lightning 
flashes, he penetrated into the forest, and af- 
ter wandering about for some time, at length 
reached a place where three roads parted. 

“ Here it is,’ said he, and leaned against 
the trunk ofa tree. His hair stood on end, 
and all his nerves were fearfully strained. The 
wind howled under the trees, and the light- 
ning from time to time cast around a bluish 
light, which tendedeto augment his terror. 
He tried to remember the formula they had 
told him, and which they said had served 
Henry the Rich. At length, ina loud voice, 
he repeated three times: 


“ Monseigneur thé devil! I a you now 
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a peal of thunder burst with deafening vio- | 


my! brother to health.” And then with great 
depression he. exclaimed: It is over?" ang 
sinking down on the damp moss, he burst into 
tears... In a few moments, without sq 
anything, and almost without thinking, s 
entirely crushed down and overwhelmed was 
he, he proceeded towards his boat. 

As he passed the Benderloch, the oar which 
he held in his left hand struck a roek,’ He 
did not doubt but that the devil had accepted 
his offering ; he trembled, and hastened to re. 
gain the house. He found Richard asleep, 

This is what had taken place. Wilhem, in 
his haste in going out had not latched) the 
door; the wind had violently dashed it open, 
and the noise which it made, together with 
the wind which blew on him, became pertect- 
ly' unbearable to Richard; he called, bit in 
vain. At length he tried to raise himself, but 
his weakness was so great that as soon ashe 
had gained the door he fell heavily, at the 
same time vomiting blood; the abscess, the 
eause of all his pain, had burst, he felt noth- 
ing but a strong desire to sleep, and dragging 
himself back to bedyhe fell into a deep sleep. 

When Wilhem saw that his brother slept, 
“ Well,’ said he, “my brother is cured, and 
as for me,I am damned. He passed the re- 
mainder of the night without closing his eyes; 
but towards morning he fell into a disturbed 
slumber. He awoke with a start, crying aloud, 
“God have mercy on me!” He had dreamed 
that the devil was dragging him down to the 
bowels of the earth. 

A week after Richard had resumed his or- 
dinary occupations. Happiness and a feeling 
of comfort once more showed itself in the fish- 
er’s hut. Wilhem himself, though for a time 
he had seemed sombre and taciturn, hadvre- 
covered his good humor, only the deast inel- 
dent which recalled that fatal night rendered 
him mournful and silent for several days,/and 
his imagination once roused found évery Mmo- 
ment fresh pretexts for invineible terrors. He 
might ‘have killed a thousand men with his 
right hand, or burned up the whole village, 
and would have looked upen it asan ordinary 
accident, but if he happened to break an earth- 
ern jar which he held in his left hand, it seem- 
éd to him that the devil served himself with 
the hand which had become his property. 
And besides this the ordinary awkwardness 
of the left hand was still more augmented with 
him, from the repugnance which he felt at 
using it, so that he touched nothing with that 
hand without breaking it or letting it fall 


and forever my left hand, if you will restore 
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On Sunday, in church, he kept this hand 
hidden in his .yest,aud often, kneeling in pray- 
eryhe wept, bitterly, asking pardon of God. 
Noone, understood the excess of piety, and 
Wilhem did not reply tg any questions. A 
storm at night prevented his gleeping, and he 
passed it in praying; and he no longer dared 
to pass the Hole af Bougin, since he had twice 
done so while invoking the devil. 

But Richard and his wife, who had become 
amother, frequently felt disturbed at Wilhem’s 
conduct, and sometimes mildly reproached 
him. These marks of affection calmed his ex- 
cited feelings, and rendered him tranquil and 
happy, until such time as a new accident ren- 
dered too vivid the recollection of that fatal 
night, when he had given himself to the devil. 

At length a sentiment took possession of his 

which droye away all gloomy thoughts. 
He fell in love with a charming young girl, as 
good as she was lovely; with this love he no 
longer dreamed of the devil, and thought of 
nothing but his pretty Claire. Richard and 
his wife were rejoiced to see him thus happy» 
for it was the only thing that was wanting to 
make their good fortune complete. 

On the marriage eve Wilhem and Claire 
were seated under the branches of some wil- 
lows which bordered the river; the sun was 
sinking in the horizon behind some dark 
clouds, and his rays gave them a beautiful 
fringe of purple and gold. At that hour of 
silence and meditation the two lovers were 
gazing in-each other’s eyes, talking of the fu- 
ture; the place and the hour gave solemnity 
to their thoughts, looks and words. 

“Dear Wilhem,” said Claire, in her sweet 
voice, “I must leave you now; my father will 
be uneasy about me; and see, a dense fog is 
settling over the river; the water is much 
agitated, though there is no wind; the foliage 
shivers, and the birds have taken flight; there 
is going to be a storm. Good-by, till to-mor- 
tow.” Speaking thus, she took from her fin- 
ger a little gold ring. “Take this,” she said, 
“it was my fhother’s and shall be my marriage 
ting; you will give it to. me to-morrow, but 
Wear it the rest of the day and all night.” 

Wilhem kissed her on. the forehead, and, 
from habit, held out his right hand, that the 
young girl might slip the ring over his finger. 

“No, no, Wilhem,” said she, “ the left hand, 
the one nearest the heart, that’s where they 
put the marriage ring.” 

Wilhem shuddered, and withdrew the hand 
Which she was about to take. 

“No, no,” said he, “Ido not wish it, not 


that hand, in Heayen’s name! not that 
hand.” 

* You terrify me, Wilhem, your eyes seem 
starting from your head.” 

And Wilhem took flight, running like a 
madman, He passed near Richard. 

“Where are you going?” shouted Richard; 
“ you run as if the devil were after you.” 

“Ah!” said Wilhem, “who says that the 
devil is not after me?”.. 

Claire, much disturbed, -returned to her 
father’s house, and then went to see Richard 
and his wife; she related to them what had 
happened, and they were all three lost in con- 
jectures. Wilhem did not come back to sup- 
per; yet the supper was a merry one, for it 
was the anniversary of Richard’s recovery. 

When he found himself out ofsight of Claire 
and his brother he stopped, “O, no,” saidhe, “I 
cannot let her share my lot; she must not be 
the wife of a man who has sold himself to the 
devil,” And he wept at the thought of all the 
happiness he had lost. 

But the storm drew near, and the lightning 
flashed; he remembered that fatal night—it 
was just a year ago to a day. And then he 
lost his head; he seemed to feel a devouring 
heat in his hand, and hastening to his boat, he 
set sail. When he drew near the Benderloch, 
he trembled, lest he should not be able to 
reach the forest. He dared not implore either 
God or the devil; he luckily passed, and held 
on his way, fearing least each flash would 
strike him, and each wave engulf him. ere he 
had expiated his crime; for this was the idea 
which his madness had suggested to him. 

Having reached the bank, he thanked God, 
and then with the unsteady step of a man who 
has a fever, proceeded through the, winding 
paths of the forest, until he found himself at 
the eross-roads. He once more threw him- 
selfon his knees, and implored the aid of 
Heaven. The wind howled through the woods, 
and shook the stoutest oaks to their very roots. 
He took off his jacket, rolled up the sleeves of 
his shirt to the elbow, and cried aloud three 
times : 

“ Monseigneur, the devil! I have given you 
my left hand; here is it, come and take 
it.” 

At the third time placing his left hand on 
the stump of a tree, with a single blow of the 
boatman’s hatchet which he had brought with 
him, he cut it off at the wrist, and, then took 
flight, borne up by the, violence of his fever, 
leaving by the tree his hatchet afi his hand. 

He got into his boat; his fever was so high 


he had strength enough to row on the side of 
the hand that was left him. When he drew 
near the Hole of Bougin his strength deserted 
him, he threw himself on his knees and im- 
plored the aid of God. 

The next day, Richard, on his way to the 
fishing-ground found the mutilated corpse of 
his brother jammed between the points of two 
sharp rocks, 


DUBLLING. 

Duelling is a relic of the dark ages; an ex- 
ample of that singular perversity of human 
nature, which sometimes preserves with un- 
yielding tenacity the grossest and most crimi- 
nal errors of the past, while it permits many 
innocent and praiseworthy usages and cus- 
toms to fall into disuse. Single combats aris- 
ing from private quarrels originated with that 
period of anarchy and misrule in the world’s 
history when “might made right,” when 
knights errant undertook to administer justice 
in the absence of law, and isolated men at 
arms were frequently brought into individual 
conflicts. It was perhaps sanctioned and 
strengthened by the judicial institution of the 
“Trial by Battle,” an encounter based on the 
belief that in an individual conflict for the re- 
dress of wrong and establishment of right, 
Heaven would award the victory to the latter, 
even if physical superiority were enlisted 
against it. 

But with the re-establishment of law and 
order, the ample provisions made by the stat- 
utes of all civilized countries for the protec- 
tion of the rights of their citizens, this bar- 
barous practice should have been at once 
abandoned. It has been justified upon the 
ground that it is only war upon a small scale 
—a conflict between two individuals instead 
of between two nations. But war itself is an 
extreme resort; a desperate ultimatum, like 
the right of revolution; a terrible necessity, 
resulting from the absence of a common tri- 
bunal to which the belligerent nations are 
equally amenable, and have an equal right to 
appeal for a decision of their individual rights. 

This necessity does not exist in the case of 
individuals at variance with each other; the 
law is open to both, it protects and punishes 
high and low, weak and strong, without fear 
or favor. In duelling, on the contrary, there 
is a terrible inequality; there is no certainty 
in the results of a single combat; and in at 
least one the* duels that are fought, the 
injured party's killed by his antagonist. This 
shows it to be after all but a mere game of 
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chance—like a throw of the dice, in which the 
stakes are lives instead of dollars. 

But it is urged by the advocates of duelling 
that there are injuries of Wwhiléli the law takes 
no cognizance, and Which \duelling is the 
only remedy. Bit'What are the usual provo- 
cations of duels? What, in nine cases out of 
ten, are the causes that prompt this fratricidal 
shedding of blood? Trifles lighter than air, 
words spoken in the heat of debate, or wine, 
an insolent look even, have often produced a 
mortal combat, which has plunged two fami- 
lies into misery. The law does not take cog- 
nizance of these provocations ; but the bloody 
code of honor—a code more sanguinary than 
that of Draco—an illegitimate tribunal, estab- 
lished in the violation of all law, affixes to the 
pettiest offences the terrible penalty of death 
—a penalty which may, or may not, fall upon 
the head of the offender. What would be 
thought of the practical operation of a crimi- 
nal system, by which the culprit had at least 
as goed a chance of killing the executioner, as 
the executioner had of killing him? 

The result of a duel establishes no truth— 
settles no questions. If both parties are un- 
harmed, or both equally injured, it follows that 
both must be equally in the right, or equally 
inthe wrong. Nothing is proved by the result, 
The philosophy of Acres’s servant was sound: 
“By my faith, if it behooves a gentleman to 
take care of his honor, a gentleman’s honor is 
equally bound to take care of him.” And Mr. 
Acres, in running the risk of being “ pickled, 
and sent home to Blunderbuss Hall,” was tak- 
ing a responsibility he had no right to incur. 

The life of a man belongs to his Maker, his 
family, and his country; and he has no right 
to risk it, except in the cause of humanity and 
patriotism. There is as much difference be- 
tween the soldier who dies upon the field and 
the duellist who dies upon the so-called field 
of honor, as between the architect who built 
the temple of Diana and the incendiary who de- 
stroyed it. It was, therefore, in a wise spirit, 
that the authorities of New York destroyed 
the monument erected upon the spot where 
Hamilton fell by the hand of Aaron Burr; for 
it served to perpetuate a detestable practice, 
which has cost the republic the lives of some 
of her best and bravest citizens. 
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On his shoulders Night, 
his ebon mantle rent with storms, 
Grimly retired, as up the ethereal steep 
The heavenly coursers mounted of the sun, 
And the stars withdraw.—PENNIE. 
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| From her happy teigtt with time, 


Ere I heard, with mournful cadence, 
a sad returning rhyme, 
and -wailing, 
From the Northland’s frozen clime. 
Then, the days more clear and cooler, 
And the sky serener grew, 
Mantling all the starry spaces 
With a still intenser blue ; 
And the even’s shadow lengthened, 
Farther mid the morning's dew. 


I went out at early nightfall, 

Gazing at my garden flowers, 
As my wont was—never deeming 

That, ere dawn should greet the hours 
With its kindling kiss of sunshine, 

Fatal feet should tread their bowers. 


Night went by—and frosty-footed 

| 9 O’er the green hills came the morn, 
Whitening all the upland pastures, 
And the purple-plumed corn ; 

But my roses—ah, my roses! 
Drooped like young Love met by Scorn. 


See them now! my summer beauties, 
Desolate each shining fold; 

Shrinking from the very sunlight— 
O, that first frost came too cold! 

They must perish—'twas so ever, 
Since the autumn came of old. 


Yet I love you, roses, dying, 
For when summer days were long, 
Oft you brought mg bloom and beauty, 
When I found elsewhere but wrong: 
Filling all my soul with sweetness, 
Like some nectar-laden song. 


Love you, for 'twere sinful not to, 
O, my dear, departing flowers; 

Bince you seem like those above you, 
Whom we fondly christen “ ours :” 

Brighter blossoms—Heaven shield them, 
Blooming in domestic bowers. 

Ah, full oft your fate reminds me— 
*Tis a tale too often told: 

Of a heart that would have loved you, 
Now, alas! so still and cold, 

Were not all its beating smothered 
For a life of angel-hood. 

Now, when leaves begin to languish, 
And the roses droop and die, 

Memories of a bitter anguish 
Round about us thickly lie, 

As the autamn’s shifting shadows, 
When the first frosts linger nigh. 
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BY LAUKA J. ARTER, 


WHAT mattered it to Edward Churchill and 
Gracie Maybrook that the night was cold and 
starless, that the wind moaned dismally around 
the street corners, and over the housetops? 
It was so warm and bright in the cozy little 
parlor, that they never troubled themselves to 
think of anything gloomy or cloudy. Occa- 
sionally they would relapse into silence, but 
by the smiles on their lips, it was not hard to 
discover that it was a cheerful, happy silence 
—simply a moment to gather up the broken 
links of their pleasant conversation, and bind 
them into a sunny volume, to be laid away in 
the library of their memories. 

Presently Gracie replenished the already 
glowing fire, re-arranged the lamp shade, 
made a pretty pretence of being busy with the 
heavy folds of damask at the windows, then 
tripped back to her corner of the sofa, and 
throwing her small figure back demurely, said: 

“Do you not think me an excellent house- 
keeper, Mr. Churchill ?” . 

She looked so pretty, then, in her close-fit- 
ting, brown merino, with the soft fold of lace 
around her slender throat, and her voice, 
which was naturally sweet and birdlike, 
trilled out such rich, fluttering music, that Mr. 
Churchill, instead of answering her, only 
looked straight into her great brown eyes. 
She repeated the question this time with a 
great show of dignity. 

“Indeed I do think so. Will you be my 
housekeéper, dear Gracie ?” 

There was no mistaking the deep tenderness 
the voice expressed, and Gracie tried in vain 
to still the faithful, almost audible throbbing 
of her heart long enough to give him some 
saucy reply. 

“ Will you give me good wages, Mr. Church- 
ill? Recollect I am a model housekeeper.” 

She tapped her small, neatly slippered foot 
restlessly on the carpet,and although her voice 
was gay enough, there was an undercurrent 
in it that was full of emotion, and she felt the 
blood throbbing up hotly to her face, and suf- 
fusing itself over her forehead, and the little 
hand that a moment before lay demurely in 
her lap, had now grown nervous and rosy. 

“You know what I mean, Gracie. Will 
you be my housekeeper—my wife? Will you 
leave your pleasant home, your dear friends, 


for my sake, Gracie ?” 
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There was an expression of painful irresolu- 
tion on her face-mow;, you could see no 
change in him, save that his lips were colorless. 

“Indeed, indeed, I do not know what to 
say, Mr. Churchill. It seems so strange that 
you should love me, when we have known 
each other only such a veryshort while. You 
have always seemed.so coldand reserved with 
me till now, so—so—indeed it would be better 
for us both to, wait awhile.” The birdlike 
voice trilled deprecatingly, the brown eyes 
were softened with tears, - 

“No, no, Gracie! My fate must be decided 
now. At once and forever, tell me, will you 
be my wife? If you say no, I shall leave you 
never to return; if not, I shall devote my, fu- 
ture life to making you happy.” 

He spoke almost sternly, to say the least, 
unlover-like. If he had only once said a pet 
or endearing name—if he had only taken the 
rosy, restless hand in his own—she would not 
have hesitated a moment; but now she ‘sat 
there half frightened, with her heart threbbing 
like a scared bird—wishing to say yes, yet 
fearing to place her future life in the hands of 
a man she had scarcely, known a month—feel- 
ing that she loved him, that she would be 
lonely without him, yet half resolved to tell 
him to go and leave her forever. 


She was silent a great many minutes; it 


seemed but a. second to her,am age to, him, 
He got up and walked nervously.up and down 


the room; if he had only paused a moment,,if, 


he had only kissed the, sweet. mouth that was 
quivering beneath the load of tears in her 
heart, she would have told him how gladly she 
would go with him forever and: ever, But 
Edward Churchill was, proud, amd he resolved 
not to influence her in her decision, 

He was impatient now, half angry with her, 
He pulled out his watch, the hands pointed to 
ten. He must go, he said. She was by his 
side ina moment. Her face was white, her 
hand rested tremulously on his arm, She 
looked up.in his face beseechingly. 

“Tf I only thought you loved me, Edward, 
it would be so easy to decide; but you act.so 
proudly, so coldly, how can I know what to 
say? O, Edward, have you thought what a 
serious, What an awful thing it is to bind one’s 


self down for life, with a vow that will eling 
to you like a curse if notfulfilled?, Have you 


thought that.our words to-night will be re-. 


corded by God and his holy angels—that they 
will witness our betrothal? Can you think of 
this, and say that you love me, that your life 
would be desolate and dreary without me 2” 
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There were great fears rolling down her 
face now, antl thé on his arm 
crept shyly down into his own, and was eag- 
erly clasped and covered over, and the sweet, 
quivering lips were kissed again and again, 
and that was her answer. The recording an- 
gel smiled and wrote their names as one, the 
black clouds parted, and a ray: of 
peeped curiously in at the window, was de- 
tected, and in its confusion fell on the floor 
and broke in fragments, 

“It is a good sign, Gracie,” Edward said, 

and Gracie smiled; and just at that moment 
the mortified moonbeam gathered: up its 
broken rays and unceremoniously left the 
room, for Gracie had wound her arms around 
Edward’s neck, and was kissing him good 
night. 
It was summer time in Gracie Maybrook’s 
heart, and it was summer teo in the world, 
for the flower queen had @ariced all fer the 
earth, and jessamines, roses, lilacs aha gera- 
niums had sprung up in her footeteps./ Gra- 
cle was happy. You could tell that fom the 
roses on her cheeks; you could see it! from 
the depths of her large brown eyes. 

Edward Churchill had left ‘her but a short 
while ago. ‘They were to be married in Octo- 
ber. She counted the months over on her 
dainty white fingers, It wasa long time, and 


yet not very long, either, for she had so many 
things to do that she would be busy till the 
time came, and Edward would write to her 
very often. And then there “was her pretty 
riding pony. She thought it all over, and re- 
solved to be very happy. 

She was thinking of it one lovely evening 
when the breath of the June roses encircled 
her with a mantlé of fragrance, and the am- 
bitious prairie queen clambering up at the 
windows, almost touched her shining hair, 
with its buds and leaves, 

Her mother stepped to the door, smilingly 
tossed a letter into her lap, and left the room. 
She knew the delicate writing at the first 
glance. It was from her beautiful and haughty 
cousin, Gertrude Maxwell. She tore it open 
eagerly—so well she loved her Cousin, that 
anything froin her was a sunny ray, in her 
heart—her eyes sparkled as she read: 


“My GraActE:—I come to you this 
evening, with a heart full of holy, undefined 


happiness. Hepe, in this noisy, dusty; city, 
folks say that I have no heart, that I am de- 
void of feeling; but they do not know me, 
Gracie. No one ever read my soul save your- 
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selfand one other 5 of that other I am going 

_#¥ears ago, when father lived in the great 
old farmhouse inthe country, I had a play- 
nate, boy lover. He knew my every 
thoughit. We ‘used to sit together on the 
sweet vlover blossoms, and Watch the bright- 
winged buttefflies, the banks of silvery clouds 
with their’edges. ptrpling and floating ‘to the 
gollen floodgates of the sun. We gazed to- 
gether at the silent splendors of the night, the 
red eyes of thé stars, the polished silver of the 
moon, ‘He was my "protector, my confidant, 
and I repaid him with all the love of my fresh 
young heart. We were very happy. But a 
change came. He must go to college, his 
father'shid, and.so one glad June morning we 
stood together? for the last time in the orchard, 
to say farewell. 

“The: boughs of the apple trees wire white 
aid pink) with fragrant: blossoms that fell 
down ‘sdfMly*on our heads at the lightest 
breath 6fair, and the birds overhead twittered 
and carolidd their sweetest notes to us; but 
we forgot to praise them, for our little hearts 
were quafiing the first draught from the cup 
@sorrow. We stood there hand in hand, si- 
léntly looking Into each other’s eyes, till my 
own overflowed with tears, and I sat down on 
the soft grass and cried as if my heart would 


beak: He stood frresolute a moment, then 
kneeling down beside me, he put his arms 
around my ‘neck, and I felt his hot tears drop- 
pingon my forehead. I can remember the 
words he spoke even yet. 

“ Gerty, you must never forget me. When 


you are watching the clouds and gathering 


flowers, you must think of me, and wish I 
could be with you. And, Gérty, some time, 
in@ great many years from now, when I am a 
man and you are a woman, I will eome back 
and marry you, and then We will wever have 
leave each other again. Will wil- 
ling, Gerty 2” 

“I promised him I would. Then he ‘kiasod 
meyand said good-by, and I was alone in the 
midst of the! flowers and fragrance—alone in 
spirit: It was the fast time I saw him for 
eight long, weary years, but (you must not 
laugh, Gracie) I never forgot him, never for- 


got that promise in the orctiard, never ceased 
tolove him. And this is why I have been 

Twill hurry over the remainder, 
my sweet cousin. My long waiting and hop- 
ing Has been ‘rewarded. Last week I had 
gone on a visit to thé dear old farmhouse 
again, It Was just such a morning as it was 


that morning eight years before, and I strolled 
out into the orchard, where the same trees 
were showering down their wealth of summer 
blossoms, and the same bank of silvery clouds 
hung over the hill tops. Isat ‘down on the 
grass, and felt myself a little child again. I 
heard a footstep beside me; I looked up and 
he stood before me, just ‘as he looked eight 
years before, only ‘he’ ‘was taller, and more 
manly. 

“41s it possible? Little Gerty, have I met 
you at last, at the very spot where I left you 
so long ago ?” 

“ His voice was full of a glad surprise, and 
our hands met in @ cordial clasp. O, Gracie, 
you cannot. Imagine how sweet it was to me, 
that quiet meeting in the old orchard, where 
for the first time for years, my namie was 
spoken by the sweet voice I loved! He thas 
not told me that he loves me ‘yet; but O, if all 
the wild, passionate worship of my soul can 
win him, he shall yet be mine. Gracie, dear 
little Gracie, write to me, sympathize with me. 
God bless you, and grant that you may find 
some one as worthy of your pure, good heart, 
as has your cousin, : 

“GERTRUDE MAXWELL.” 


‘Gracie folded the letter wp tenderly, and her 
eyes were full of joyful tears: She sat there 


long and silently, smiling to herself, and pick- 


ing up the golden threads of her cousin’s life, 
and weaving them clese around the féart of: 
the noble man she loved. Then she thought 
of her own happiiiess—of Edward—and again 
in hnagination she ‘passed over the blossoms 


and ‘birds ofthe summer, to that October 


month wreathed in with the rich splendots of 
purple and gold, that month when she would 
place her hand in Edward Churechill’s, and 
say, “ I will love and honor, ry: ‘obey you, till 
the day I aie.” 

A month passed on.’ eee June had laid 
down her bright young head and died, and 
her children, the sweet-scented flowers, wept 
over her grave, and July, rich and beautiful, 
swept her regal robes all over the world. 

Gracie was very happy yet. Edward had 
visited her once, and written to her often. 
She had received another letter from Gertrude, 
full of the great, passionate love that filled her 
souk At the close of it she had written: . 

“Gracte, you dear little tease you, why’ 
didn’t you tell me you knew him? Iwas’ 
speaking to him of you, the other night, and 
to my surprise ‘he told me that he knew 
and spoke of you so highly that I wis half/th- 
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clined to be jealous, only that I knew you | 
would have told me, had you leved him.” 

Poor little Gracie! She was sadly puzzled, 
for Gertrude, in her letters, had never once 
mentioned her idol’s name. She wrote to Ger- 
trude, playfully assuring her that she had no 
grounds for jealousy, at the same time re-_ 
minding her that she had never disclosed the 
gentleman’s mame. In due time the answer 
came. 

“Forgive my carelessness, Cousin Gracie, © 
in not telling you his: name. It is a pretty 
one, and very dear to me—Edward Churchill. 
Do you not like it ?” , 

There was a darkness over her head then— 
a mist before her eyes—a heavy, sickening 
feeling in her soul, Did Edward love Ger- 
trude? If not, why had he ‘not told her of 
their meeting? Did not Gertrude deserve his 
love, after so many years of patient waiting ? 
If she only knew that Edward did not love 
her, that he loved Gertrude, shé could give 
him up, and bid them be happy together. How 
she struggled with her load of sorrow—strug- 
gled to see what was right and best to do! 
She could not bring trouble and misery on her 
beautiful cousin, and yet how could she live 
without Edward? 

She sat by the window all night, her pallid, 
tearless face buried in her hands, and her 
' beautiful head, with its glossy brown hair, 
resting on the window, where the vine leaves 
crept down to caress it. With the first wan 
streaks of dawn, she resolved what to do. 
She would act as if nothing had transpired— 
be the same kind, loving Gracie to them both 
—not influencing Edward in any way, simply 
allowing him to follow the dictates of his ewn 
heart, resolved that if he should love her cous- 
in, she would give him up without a murmur. 
So her letters to them both were loving and 
cheerful; but to Gertrude ske never alluded 
to Mr. Churchill, saveras a valued friend, for 
she knew’ full well that her cousin would sac- 
rifice her happiness for her sake. 

And all this time Edward Churchill was 
wavering between right and wrong—between 
pride and love. It flattered him that the bril- 
liant and queenly Gertrude Maxwell should 
love him, as he well knew she did; and it may 
have been that he, too, had a faint, fond mem-. 
ory of the old homestead, and his little girl 
sweetheart. On the other hand, he loved 
Gracie Maybrook fondly and devotedly ; loved 
her for her many noble traits of character, for 
the beautiful unselfishness of her life. 


All the while this strnggle was going on 


within himself, his letters to her had been un- 
consciously growing colder, and poor little 
Gracie could only attribute it to one reason, 
As if by mutual consent, they had ceased t 
write of their marriage. His love was wound. 
ed by her seeming coldness, and so the breach 
widened daily. A chain of circumstances 
ended the painful suspense. While Visiting 
Gertrude one evening, Mr. Churchill was 
seized with a sudden and violent illness, Mr, 
Maxwell would not hear to his leaving the 
house. For a week he was delirious, calling 
piteously sometimes for Gracie, and again 
raving of bis beautiful Gertrude. 

Gracie heard of it, and true to the womanly 
pfomptings of her seul, she took the next 
train for her uncle’s, determined to be with 
Edward in his hours of peril, and then, if need 
be, give him up forever. 

Itiwap late in the evening when she reached 
her uncle’s, There was a solemn stillness all 
over the house, and her heart was filled with 
a wail of agony lest he should be dead. Her 
aunt took her in her arms, and in her joy at 
seeing her, forgot to be surprised at her pale 
face. She said she would send for Gertrude 
(who was with Mr. Churchill), but Gracie 
begged she weuld not do so. All she wanted 
for the present was a little rest; she was so 
faint and weary after her long trip. 

When she was alone in the pretty room as- 
signed to her, and her fears were relieved by 
hearing that Mr. Churchill was better, her 
heart misgave her. She was afraid to trust to 
her own firmness; half sorry that she had 
come. No one suspected, though, that her 
visit was to Mr. Churchill; so she resolved to 
endure it as best she could. 

A servant brought her some refreshments, 
and after smoothing down the folds of her 
luxuriant hair, she desired to be shown to her 
cousin Gertrude. When they came to the 
room, she dismissed the girl, and with a faint 
ness at heart prepared to enter, The door 
was open, and her light tread on the velvety 
carpet did not attract attention ; suddenly she 
paused as if horror-stricken. Mr. Churebill 
lay propped up with pillows, and Gertrude’s 
white hands were bathing his feverish brow. 
There was no mistaking the loving glance she 
bent upon him, and Gracie’s heart sunk within 
her as she heard him say:' 

“ How can I ever repay you for your kind- 
ness tome, Gerty? Had it not been for you, 
I should have died. Is there anything I can 
do to make you happy? You have saved my 
life, and you have the right to use it.” 
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He took her little hand in his own, and ca- 
ressed it tenderly, thinking all the time what 
a pretty hand it was, and how much like 
Gracie’s. A pang shot through his heart at 
the thought, and looking up he saw Gertrude’s 
eyes were brimming over with tears. 

“What is it,Gerty? Why do you weep? 
Can it be for my sake?” He drew down the 

head till the rosebud lips touched his 
own. “Gerty, what cam I do for you?” he 
said, tenderly. 

She sobbed audibly now, and murmured, 
passionately : 

“Love me, Edward—only love me! O, I 
know it is wrong for me to say this! I wish 
[had not said it; but O Edward, I cannot 
live, if you donot love ine !” 

For a moment only he hesitated—for one 
moment only a sweet white face seemed to 
tise before him ; the soft brown eyes of Gracie 
seemed to reproach him, and then his good 

silently departed, and pride conquered. 
could not resist the wild pleading of the 
lovely creature beside him, and so he stained 
his soul with a falsehood—cast a noble heart 
from him. 

Gracie seemed spell-bound in the middle of 
the room; white, motionless, immovable. 
Then, recollecting herself, she mechanically 
left the room, knowing her spectre-like face 
would cloud their joy. She returned to her 
room, and sent word to her aunt that she had 
& severe headache, and did not wish to be 
disturbed that night. 

It would be useless to say what her anguish 
was, but daylight found her apparently calm 
and cheerful, and, saving the wan look on her 
fhee, and a wild, sad look in her eyes, one 
could not have seen a change in her. 

Gertrude loved Gracie very dearly, and 
bright and early she went to her room, and 
welcomed her with a heart full of joy; and 
Gracie listened calmly to the praises lavished 
upon Mr. Churchill by Gertrude, who little 
suspected the pain she was causing. 

She ran down to prepare Mr. Churchill for 
avisitor. He turned deathly pale when she 
told him it was Gracie, but in the flutter and 
excitement she failed to notice it. After she 
lef the room, he lay still and sorrowful. If 
the had only come a day sooner, he thought, 
they would both have been saved this anguish. 
But she did not love him; if she did, how 
could she have stayed all night in the house 
without seeing him? He turned over un- 
easily, and murmured her name. 


There was a light footstep beside him. 
14 


Gracie’s hand crept into his ; her sweet, cheery 
voice was kindly greeting him. Yes, kindly, 
but not lovingly ; she had conquered all visible 
emotions, and now talked as freely and uncon- 
strainedly as if they had never been more 
than passing friends. He gave a painful start 
when he first saw her pale, spiritual face—it 
fhad changed so since he saw her last. His 
conscience told him what had caused it. 

Gracie stayed with them two weeks, and 
during that time Edward had been slowly re- 
covering. She had been kind and gentle to 
him, nursing him tenderly but now, when she 
could no longer be of service, she determined 
to cease this self-torture and return home. 
She went into the room to bid Edward good- 
by. There was no one present, and she slip- 
ped a little note into his hand. He knew as 
well as if he had read it what it contained; 
and as she turned to go, he caught hold of 
her hand passionately, and besought her to 
stay but a moment. 

“For God’s sake, Gracie, dear Gracie, speak 
to me at least one endearing word! Do not 
leave me thus! Remember, my darling—” 

“Edward—Mr, Churchill, is this right ?—is 
it honorable? Do you wish to add fresh mis- 
ery to my heart? Be satisfied with what you 
have already done, and let me go with a faint 
hope of peace in my soul. Be kind to her; 
love her for my sake, and for her own. Some 
one is coming—I must go. Good-by.” 

Her white, rigid face bent down to him, and 
left a kiss on his forehead; the sad, tearless 
eyes gazed on him a moment, and she was 
gone. He heard her light step out in the 
hall—heard her kind, cheerful words of fare- 
well; and sinking back in his chair, the strong 
man wept. It was an honor to him to weep 
then; it showed that there were yet noble 
feelings in his soul. Not till he heard the 
carriage roll away with her, did he think to 
read her letter. He kissed it reverently now, 
and opened it to trace out through the dim 
mists in his eyes these words: 


“T know it all, Edward. I was a pained 
and unwilling spectator of that scene the first 
night of my arrival. I was weak and selfish 
enough then, to wish that my great misery 
would strike me dead where I stood. I love 
her, and I do not blame you for acting as you 
have done. She loves you as well, perhaps 
better than I ever did; she has loved you 
from childhood. Open the portals of your 
heart, and take her into its fairest chambers, 
As for me, do not ve for me, do not pi 
me,’ I can live, and I will live, though life: 
has lost its freshness and beauty. The thorns 
are pressing through the roses ; the sands that 


glitter like gold are burning my feet. There 
are no cooling waters to quench my thirst, 
but I will gather up my broken idol, my faded 
hopes that lie in dust and ashes, and bury 
their cold forms from my sight forever; and I 
shall live as I have done heretofore, only there 
will be no rosy future to look forward to, My 
heart is weak yet; ft will soon be brave and 
strong. For the future peace of us both, send 
my letters, and I will return your own. May 
you be as happy with her as I should have 
striven to make you, God bless you beth! 

“ GRACIE.” 


That was all—all that was left to him of 
her. He folded up the sweet, plaintive words, 
feeling that they;were too sacred, too good 
for him to.touch. He felt a hand placed 
lightly on his head, a kiss on his brow, and 
Gertrude’s “What is it, darling?” brought 
him back to the bitter truths of life. 

“Tt is nothing, Gerty.” 

Nothing, Edward Churchill, that you have 
doomed a young life to misery and wretched- 
ness!—nothing that your own proud heart is 
writhing in hopeless anguish !—nothing, and 
yet, God help you! 


October had gathered up her brightly-tinted 
leaves, and woven them into a chaplet of mel- 
low beauty. Wherever her footsteps pressed, 
the earth was crimson, and gold, and purple. 
Gracie was at home. There was a change in 
her now; her face had Jost none of its beauty, 
but it wore a sweet, pensive look, that told of 
much and patient suffering. It was the day 
she had promised to plight her future life with 
Edward Churchill’s, She had been out in the 
woods gathering the last pale wild flowers, 
and the purple clusters of grapes. She saw a 
horseman at the gate; her heart sickened. It 
was Edward Churchill come at last. She 
came up slowly, and offered him her hand. 

“T am not worthy to touch it, Gracie, yet I 
cannot help it,” he said. “I have brought 
you all your dear, good letters, little one. I 


‘thank you for writing them; they were a 


comfort.to me then, but they torture me now. 
Take them; give me my own in return, and I 
will rid you of my presence forever.” 

She took the package mechanically; her 
fortitude was fast failing her. He saw it, and 
felt a fierce kind of delight in knowing she 
loved him; hoping she would relent. 

“Will you not come in a moment, Edward 


_—only a moment?” The voice trembled then. 


“No, Gracie, I cannot come in. It would 


‘be a mockery of past happiness to me.” 


She walked up slowly to the house, went 
into her own room, and opening her trunk, 
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took out, his letters tied up with a pale blue 
ribbon; to@k jmp his miniature, and kissed jt 
again and again, washing it with her bitter 
tears. She heard some one strike the keys of 
the piano, and play a wild, plaintive air, She 
knew it was he; she thought how often she 
had stood there, and listened to his playing, 
when, her heart was full of hope ; and now she 
would never hear it again—never more dream 
of their little home, The thought was mad- 
ness. 

She was calm atJlast;.she entered the par- 
lor. He was by her side in a moment; his 
arms were around heg,he was calling her by 
every familiar and endearing. name. Ther 
were great tears rolling down his face. How 
could she bid him leave her?-how could she 
throw away this joy? 

But she released herself at last; told him 
how wrong they both were; that, for the sake 
of her much-loved cousin, she had released 
him from eyery promise, only begging of him 
to leave her in quietude. In vain he ple 
that he loved her ; that she was dooming them 
both to a life of misery ; that he was weak and 
almost insane when he told Gertrude thathe 
loved her. The noble girl was firm in her 
resolution to do right. She reasoned with 
him kindly, till he almost saw it as she did; 
all, save that he could never love another. 
Then there was a passionate farewell, and his 
horse’s hoofs rung out on the bard road likea 
death-knell to poor Gracie, and she knew that 
her good angel had conquered. 


She read it calmly, almost joyfully—the an- 
nouncement of their marriage. The long, 
racking suspense was over, and her cousin 
was happy. She did not repine that her own 
life was filled with black shadows; she read 
her cousin’s letters, that were brimming over 
with happiness, and her own to her were not 
less cheerful. Day after day she went on in 
her own quiet way, distributing happiness to 
those around her; day after day growing 
more meek and spiritual. All this. time, Ger- 
trude’s proud, beautiful head rested on Ed 
ward’s heart, where Gracie’s should have 
been. 

Edward Churchill was a kind, and appa 
rently a loving husband ; but he wore a simple 
little braid of glossy brown hair next to his 
heart, that was dearer to him than all the 
world besides. And Gertrude his wife was 
happy—happy in her innocence of the misery 
she had caused, 

And so two years wore away, and then 
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there were two graves.made side by side—a 
large one and a small one. Mother and babe 


had vanished from the earth, just as the first 
October leaves melted down to the ground, 


and Edward Qburchill was called a widower | 


by the world—he had been one in spirit since 
he parted with Gracie, long months ago. 

It was anguish to him to stay in his elegant 
home; it was so desolate, so lonely. He miss- 
ed the bright, smiling face that always wel- 
comed him; he missed the wee baby fingers 


and the soft, velvety face of his little boy; and | 
eo he wandered through France and Italy, till | 


his soul wearied of travelling, and he longed 
tobe at home again. It was nearly two years 
now since his eyes had rested on his native 
land; the sight, gladdened his very soul. A 
new hope sprung up now. Was Gracie mar- 
ried yet? Did she love him? He dared not 
think so. 

He went home; he visited Gertrude’s grave. 
There were sweet young roses blossoming 
over it, and the little one beside it was cov- 
eredwith myrtle. The sight sent a pang of 
geproach through his heart, that he had left 
for strangers the task that should have been a 
pleasant one to him. Who had thought of 
her so kindly—the noble, loving, dead wife ? 
His heart said as plainly as words could have 
said, “Gracie !” 

It was growing almost dark. The few gray 
streaks of light threw a sickly, ghostly glare 
around him. He plucked a rose from Gerty’s 
grave, and walked ‘away listlessly and sadly. 
He stumbled over a newly-inade grave, and 
paused to read by the dim, fitful light the in- 
scription on the delicate marble slab at its 
head. His eyes burned, his brain was in a 
hot, fierce fever, his heart sank down faint 
and exhausted within him, as he spelled out 
the words : 

“Gracie Maybrook. Died May 14, 1859. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.’ 


NATURE AND MAN. 
When we were idlers with the loiterin 
The need of human love we little =~ Sy 
Our love was nature, and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills; 
soul was ours, one mind, one heart dev 
wisely doting, asked not why it doted, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
now I find how dear thou wert to me; 
man is more than half of nature's treasure ; 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure; 
And now the streams ma sing for others’ pleasure, 
hills sleep on in their eternity ! 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


Ata hunt in Sweden,an old soldier was 
charged by a bear. His musket missed fire, 


| and the animal being close upon him, he made 


a thrust in the hope of driving the muzzle of 
his piece down the bear’s throat. But the 
thrust was ed off one of the huge 
paws with all the skill of a fencer, and the 
musket wrested from the soldier’s hand, who 
was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay quiet, 
and the bear, after smelling, thought he was 
dead, and then left him t6 examine the mus- 
ket. This he seized by the stock, and began 
to knock about as though to discover wherein 
its virtue consisted, when the soldier could 
not forbear putting forth one of his hands to 
recover his weapon. The bear immediately 
seized him by the. back of the head, and tore 
his scalp over his crown, so that it fell over 
the soldier's face. Notwithstanding his agony, 
the poor fellow restrained his ¢ries, and again 
pretended death. The bear laid himself upon 
the body, and thus remained until some hunt- 
ers coming up, relieved him of his frightful 
situationy As the poor fellow rose he threw 
back his sealp. with his hand, as though it had 
been a peruke, and ran frantically toward 
them, exclaiming: 

“The bear! the bear!” 

So intense was his apprehension of the 
enemy, that it made him oblivious of his 
bodily angtiish. He eventually recovered, 
and received his discharge, in consequence of 
his loss of haig. 

The best cat-and-mouse story (designated 
“Melancholy Accident—a Cat killed by a 
Mouse”’) is ‘to be-found in “The Poor Artist,” 
the author of which seems to have derived the 
story from a somewhat questionable source, 
though we must admit the ogame 

“A cat had caught a mouse on a lawn, and 
let it go again, in her.eruel way, in order to 
play with it; when the mouse, inspired by de- 
spair, and seeing one hole possible to escape 
into, namely, the round red throat of the cat, 
very visible through her open mouth, took a 
bold spring into her jaws, just escaping be- 
tween her teeth, and into her throat he strug- 
gled and stuffed himself; and so the cat was 
suffocated.” It reads plausibly—let us imag- 
ine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book: 

“A very strong, loud, blustering fellow of a 
blue-bottle fly bounded aecidentally into a 
Peo web. Down ran the old spider, and 
threw her long arms around his neck; but he 


ae and struggled, and blew his drone, 


and buzzed, and sang sharp, and beat, and 
battered, and tore the web in holes, and ‘so 
‘ot loose. The spider would not let go her 
hold round him, and the fly flew away with 
the spider!” This is related on the authority 
of Mr. Thomas Bell the naturalist, who wit- 
nessed the heroic act.—Household Words. 


If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery 
disgust them. , 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


The moon above—the clear, cold moon, 
The sparkling snow beneath ; 

The sleigh-bells ring in a merry tune, 
The moonbeams twine a wreath: 


A wreath as fair, as gently frail, 
As she who sits beside— 

Away we fly o'er hill and dale 
For a merry, merry ride. 


The sleigh-bells chime a merrier tune, 
Her soft, fair hand in mine; 

Our hopes are heard by the silent moon, 
That gloats on those smiles of thine. 


Perchance we'll think in after years, 
When we've wandered far tegether™ 

Through scenes of joy, with some of tears, 
Of a sleigh-ride on the heather— 


A sleigh-ride in the days lang syne 
Beneath the glorious moon, 

Where first I won this heart of thine 
To the sleigh-bells’ ringing tune. 


[or1GINAL.] 


THE OLD PRISON HULK. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 


~ 

I wAs at home ‘after a cruise of three years, 
enjoying the leisure of a “two months’ leave,” 
with all the gusto which a seaman knows how 
to spice this rare privilege of his roving life 
with. What with riding in buggies, smashing 
. one per week, frolicking with the pretty girls, 
falling in love with one per diem, shooting 
snipes on the marsh with cousin Tom, and 
knocking over one in fifty shots; and what 
with fishing, dining about among all my rela- 
tives, smoking cigars, spinning long yarns, and 
spending freely my flush money, I managed 
before the two months were up by a week, to 
have exhausted all the sources of shroe amuse- 
ment, and was sighing for the freedom and the 
steady habits of the quarter-deck and mess- 
room again. There were no more girls to flirt 
with, and swear eternal fidelity to last twenty- 
four hours; I had ceased to be a wonder to 
my uncles and aunts, had bursted my snipe- 
gun, had lost my fishing rod, had broken up 


all the livery stable horses, and got out of 


“powder,” that is out of money. SoI started 
one sunny morning from my native village on 


board the topsail schooner, “Polly Bean? for 
New York, to rejoin my frigate. 

The Connecticut river, at that time, was 
lovely stream for an idle summer's day 
down under an easy sheet. The pretty green 
banks, with herds browsing almost within 
reach of the end of the main boom; the neat 
farm houses in their vegetable gardens; the 
level intervals dotted by the stately and plume- 
like elm tree, with flocks whitening the up- 
lands, and here and there a distant spire being 
visible through a depression in the distant 
hills, all were objects of interest to a careless, 
idle, cigar-smoking passenger like myself, 
Sometimes we would meet a sloop with a boom 
as long a8 the equator, beating up, and a “how 
are ye, cap’n ?” “ Well, thank’ee, how de ye 
do?” interchanged nasally between the rural 
skippers as we glided past. 

Towards sunset, after a charming sail down 
the river, we came in sight of the open sound; 
and as the channel was deeper, and the perils 
of navigating the narrow river were over, our 
skipper began to show himself quite a sensible 
old gentleman in his way. He left the helm 
to his mate, as the blue sea swirled about the 
bow, and the little vessel began to rock upon 
the rolling waves of the sound. 

He was a man who had seen full sixty-five 
winters. His head was gray, and he wore bis 
locks long about his neck, as old men love to 
do. His costume was something between that 
of an independent farmer and a coasting cap- 
tain, and he had followed all his life both voca- 
tions. He was intelligent, talked well, know- 
ing how to describe what he had seen and 
passed through. 

After supper, as I took my seat upon the 
companion-way, with my heels upon the hen- 
coop, after having first lighted a cigar at the 
light in the binnacle, he called to a little chub 
of a carotty-headed boy to bring him a coal of 
fire from the caboose, which being done he 
dropped the coal into the bow! of his pipe, and 
took his seat opposite me in a comfortable 
arm-chair with a leathern back, which he al 
ways carried with him for his own convenience. 

“So you are a lieutenant of a frigate?” he 
said, after lie had puéied the third time, all the 
while regarding my face by the pleasant moon- 
light, as if he wondered how such a beardless 
youth as I was could be a lieutenant. 

“Yes, captain,” I aiiswered. “How long 
have you been coasting on these waters?” 

“ Well, man and boy, upwards of forty years 
—ever since I escaped out 0’ the old Jersey.” 

“Out of the Jersey prison ship, do you 
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mean?” I asked, with awakened interest. 
“Were you ever in her ?” 

«J was there a prisoner six months, sir, and 
it was six months longer than I would care to 
be in such a place again,” answered the skip- 
rt, with indignation in his tone. 

«J wish,” I said, “that you would give me 
some account of how it happened, for this is a 
fine night for a yarn, smooth water, free wind, 
good tobacco, and both sociably disposed.” 

“Well, I don’t care ifI tell you about it if 
you'd like to hear it, sir,” he responded, as he 
knocked the fire alight in his pipe. “Keep 
her well to the southward, Mr. Jenks.” This 
was addressed as a precautionary direction to 
theman at the helm, who looked as much like 
a Baptist preacher as a mate to a Connecticut 


“Well, you must know, Mr. Barrington,” 
sald the venerable and respectable skipper, 
“that when I was a boy about nineteen, I was 
inlove. You needn’t smile, you rogue, sir; I 
am something grown old now. The girl was 
aperfect little dare-devil, and had twenty lads 
intow as well as me. You may think this 
Kate Kissam had nothing to do with my being 
aprisoner in the old Jersey, but you'll see if 
you listen, that she had a good deal to do with 
it, Her black eyes, sharp as steel and bright 
a two pipes burning in the dark, played the 
dence with me. It was wartime then. There 
wasa rendezvous in our village, and these 
drums and fifes, and braided coats and feathers 
turn women’s eyes right off. So one day when 
Iwas helping Kate to draw a bucket o’ water 
mut o’ the stone well, I says to her, says I: 

“*Kate, I am desperate! I love you more 
inone minnit than all your twenty beaux 
could love you in a whole eternity. If you'll 
say you'll marry me, I’ll buy a yoke o’ steers, 
agood cow, and we'll go to house-keepin’ 
right off on the forty acre lot father’s going to 
give me soon as I get married.’ 

“Upon this she looks straight in my face, 
and laughed and said: 

“*Dan, you needn’t think I’ll marry a man 
that can stay at home flirtin’ with the girls 
when his country wants his arm and gun. I'll 
never marry anybody but a soldier, not I! 
This same thing I have told every lad that has 
tsked to marry me! and I’ll marry him that 
gets promoted highest.’ ' 

“This was a dasher, for I never had the 


least idea of being anything but a farmer. I 


§0es straight off and enlists, and the next day 
when I saw Kate, she smiled as she looked at 
my uniform and red pompon in my cap. I 


found in the company seven fellers that loved 
her, and had enlisted just as I did to get her 
for a wife after the wars. So she sent eight 
men to serve her country; and from this you 
can see how handsome and patriotic she was.” 

“Which of the eight, Captain Darby,” said 
I, as I lighted a fresh cigar, “do you think 
this pretty Kate liked the best ?” 

“Wall, I rayther think it was me; for I found 
afterwards that I was the only one she gave a 
lock of her hair to, or from whom she asked 
for one.” 

“ That seems to be a fair ground for your 
conclusion, Captain Darby,” I said, as I recol- 
lected how many variously tinted locks of fair 
hair had been given me in my flirtations, and 
how many I had bestowed. 

“The company joined the brave Colonel 
Ledyard’s regiment, and went to New Lon- 
don. ‘Phat town was attacked by the British, 
and afterwards surrendered. In a skirmish, I 
was wounded in the shoulder by a spent ball, 
which had to be cut out. I was named in the 
report, and this gave me new interest in Kate’s 
eyes, especially when the newspaper said that 
‘private Daniel Darby was promoted to be a 
sargent, for his bravery.’ The very next post 
brought me a letter from Kate, telling me how 
sorry she was that I was wounded, and how 
glad she was that I had poured out my blood 
for my country. I showed this letter round 
to the seven boys, and when they read it, they 
looked as if they would like to take a great 
castle right in the face of a battery, or do any- 
thing to distinguish themselves in her eyes, as 
Ihad done. The fort at New London was 
called Fort Griswold, and we defended that to 
the last, and when it surrendered, the British 
officer came into it, and asked who command- 
ed it. 

“<T did, but you do now,’ said our gallant 
colonel. As he said this, he presented the 
hilt of his sword to the Englishman, who at 
once stabbed him right through the body, and 
he fell dead at his feet. Upon seeing this, we 
rushed forward to avenge his barbarous death, 
but we were overpowered, and five of the sev- 
en lads were killed on the spot, and I was tak- 
en prisoner. Ah, Lieutenant Barrington, that 
was a murderous time, and has made me hate 
the British ever since. They set upon our 
men, and killed all they could, and then they 
took all the wounded and put them into carts, 
and drove to the top of the rock, and tipped 
the cart up, and sent them, shrieking for mer- 
cy, to be dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
As I was wounded, they thrust me upon the 
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top of one of the carts, on which were piled 
full ten wounded wretches, and I had to stand 
on their faces and breasts with my feet, and 
they all groaning and lamenting at what was 
to be done to ’em, that it makes me shudder 
now while I think about it. I couldn’t have 
got off if I had tried, for eight men with bayo- 
nets walked by the sides of the cart ready to 
bayonet any one that attempted to get away. 
Well, as I was on top when the cart was tip- 
ped up, I made a leap out, and went down feet 
first full twenty yards deep, and striking 
among the soft dead bodies, my fall was brok- 
en, so that I was not hurt, only stunned. I 
lay still as I could, not sure, indeed, that I 
wasn’t most killed, until the soldiers had gone 
back with the cart to the fort after another 
load. I then got out of the heap of carnage, 
groans and death, and ran as fast as I could 
round the rock, and up into the woods back 
o’ the fort. Here I climbed up into a tree, 
and could see down into the town. Ah, sir, 
if there was murder in the fort, it was worse 
in the streets and houses. I saw officers and 
gentlemen, and the minister himself, dragged 
out of their doors and butchered on the steps, 
because they defended like men their wives 
and daughters from the brutal soldiery. 
Shrieks from respectable females who were in 
their power, young girls and wives filled the 
air. 

“At length,” continued Captain Darby, af- 
ter a moment’s silent indignation, “night 
came on. The town was on fire in several 
places, and the lurid glare lighted up the scene 
of rapine, of death and of violence. At length, 
towards midnight, the sounds ceased, and fear- 
ing I should fall asleep in the tree and be pre- 
cipitated to the ground, I descended, and crept 
along the shore until I reached a boat lying 
by the bank. I got into it, and paddling across 
the river, tied it on the opposite shore, and 
laid down and went to sleep. When I awoke, 
I found myself near the mouth of the river 
and close to a large English frigate, which 
was receiving hundreds of prisoners on board 
from the town. I was soon hailed, and com- 
manded to come along side. But I had no 
desire to fall into their bloody hands, and pad- 
died about and run for it towards the land 
which was half a mile off. Upon this, they 
began to crack away at me with muskets, but 
I was out of reach of the balls which chipt 
into the water fifty yards astern of me. Nev- 
er boat went faster through the water —_ 
mine just at that time. 

“Suddenly a roar ofa cannon behind me 


told me that the thing was up; ahd’ the ¥ 
first shot deluged me with water, and the see. 
ond knocked my boat to pieces and nearly 
knocked my head off, and I found myself 
floundering in the sea. A boat was sént off to 
pick me up, and I was taken on board drip- 
ping like a water rat. 

“‘A pretty Yankee you,’ said the officer at 
the gangway, smartly striking me with the 
flat of his sword. ‘You shall have the price 
of the shot and powder that has been sent after 
you taken out of your allowance. Go below? 

“T was saved the trouble of going, by being 
kicked along, dragged along, cuffed along, and 
nearly sent headlong to the lower gun detk, 
Here I found myself one of two hundred poor 
men, prisoners taken from all along shore, skip- 
pers, boys, farmers, boatmen, fishermen, labor- 
ers, all huddled together in this black hole, 
which was lighted only by one lantern, hung 
near the main hatchway. 

“ This frigate was the Solebay, and was now 
on its way to New York, then in the hands of 
the English, to discharge its prisoners, of 
which, on both decks, it had full four hundred, 
We were here seareely fed, and suffering for 
pure.air for eight days. I thought, and so did 
my fellow-sufferers, that nothing could be 
worse than what we were compelled to endure 
from the cruelty of our’ captors, want of exer- 
cise—for we were too crowded to have walk- 
ing room—unwholesome provisions, and the 
poisonous air of the hold; but we had not then 
seen the inside of the old Jersey prison-ship? 
added Captain Darby, as he knocked out the 
ashes of his pipe and proceeded to fill it with 
fresh tobaceo. “ Everything in this world, 
lieutenant, is good or bad just by comparison, 
‘Worse is worst until you see the worser, is 
my proverb. ‘Good is best witil you finda 
better! Them is my sentiments ever since I 
was in the Jersey. 

“Well, we sailed through Hell Gate, and 
then it was hell-gate to us, for I never expect 
to see a more dreadful hell—if I ever see any, 
which Heaven forbid, than that we went into 
after getting through Hell Gate. The Jersey 
was lying this side of York about a mile, not 
far from just opposite Corbar’s Hook. She 
was anchored close to the Long Island shore, 
within twenty rods of it. The way ‘we knew 
we were going to be transferred to the Jersey, 
was by a shout from one of the officers, “to 
tumble up there; and bear-a-hand to goon 
board the hulk, and be d——d to us? So the 
met that were nearest ‘the hatch began to 
move up first; and if'thei stiff Nnibs of weak- 
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ness would not let them mount the ladder fast 
enough, they were made to move quicker by 
men Who stood at each landing with ‘cats, 
with which they struck them with great 
severity. 

was one of the last, for IT remained be- 
hind to receive the dying words of the only 
one of the seven lads who had come into the 
army for the love of Kate. His name was 
Tobias Corry. He said to me, for he was dy- 
ingof absolute despair and suffering, in that 
hole, ‘Tell her, Dan, tell her I loved her to 
the last.’ 

#*Pildo it, Toby,’ I said. 

“Take your knife and cut off a lock of my 
hair, avid give her. It may remind her of me.’ 

“*Pon't think of dying, Toby,’ I said; ‘let 
me try and get you on deck to breathe the 
fresh air.’ 

“*T shall never see the daylight again,’ he 
answered, faintly; ‘good-by, Dan. If you 
marry her, treat her kindly for my sake, and 
do not either of you forget me.’ 

“He then let go my hand and was dead. I 
watched to cut off a lock of his hair, notwith- 
standing the officer at the gangway kept yell- 
ing to me to ‘tumble up? As I made my 
way to the hatehway, I passed three stiff 
corpses of men who had died in the night, and 
one more lay on his back, gasping his last. 
AsT went up, I felt my heart burn within me, 
and was half a mind to seize a sword from one 
of the officers, cut right and left, and die game; 


- for I was feverish and excited for want of food ; 


and halfof us that were not sick from the 
stench and foul air of the hold, were almost in 
4 state of frenzy. On reaching the deck,” 
continued Captain Darby, “I found myself 
standing one among a closely crowded mass 
of men, waiting to be transferred to the Jersey. 
She was a rotten, old, filthy sixty-four, that 
having become unfit for service, had been dis- 
masted and moored stem and stern near the 
shore, asa receiving ship, a sort of floating 
Dartmoor prison, the black hole in Calcutta, 
on a larger scale. 

“I never shall forget the sinking of the 
heart, Lieutenant Barrington, with which, as 
Iwent over the side to get into the boat that 
Was to take us to her, I first.east eyes on that 
prison ship, the report of the horrors of which 


had even reached the retired village where I | 


had lived. Her black, dirty, mournful look- 
ing hull made me think of a huge sepulchre. 
As the boat in which I was seated with forty- 
one others, eame alongside, we saw through 
the ports the heads and shoulders of hundreds 


of the miserable wretches confined within. 
We heard groans most appalling, shrieks, yells, 
shouts, crazy singing and screams of despair. 
My blood run cold; and one of the men in our 
boat, a pale, intellectual looking young man, 
after regarding the whole scene with a wild 
stare, threw his eyes to heaven, clasped his 
emaciated hands together, and plunged head- 
long into the water, before he could be pre- 
vented, and never rose again.” 

Here the captain glanced about, cast a look 
at the compass, and then at. the course the 
Polly Bean was steering, and then resumed 
his narrative. 

“We were driven up the side ladder at the 
point of the bayonet, and made to pass through 
a dark porthole into the main gundeck. Ak 
though there were three hundred and fifty 
men on that deck, two hundred more of us 
were cfowded in among them. O, sir, I shall 
never forget the first night I passed in that hell 
on earth. Upwards of five hundred men who 
had but one meal a day, who could go to the 
upper deck for air, or for water but one at a 
time, who were so crowded that there was not 
room for a third to lie down, and many of 
them with the small-pox, dysentery and yel- 
low fever, and dead and dying mixed together, 
were all crammed there without ventilation, 
and in total darkness.” 

“Did they not allow you a light?” I asked, 
with horror. 

“No, sir. There we were the livelong night, 
sir, in Egyptian darkness, every man a stran- 
ger to his neighbor, unable to sleep, if we 
could have found space to lie, from the horri- 
ble noises. You have been one in a great 
crowd, sir, perhaps in a street, on some partic- 
ular occasion, when there was scarcely room 
for a man to extricate himself to get out of it. 
Such were we, sir; only we had no pure air, 
only what we had breathed over and over 
again, and were in pitch darkness, while every 
one sought his own relief, and cared not who 
he trod upon or did harm to. Despair, horror, 
suffering excruciating reigned. ‘Water! O, 
water!’ cried one and another, and fifty voices 
took up the piereing ery! 

“*Give me air! yelled another. ‘I am dy- 
ing. I want to breathe!’ 

““Ourse you, get off my body,’ is heard 
from some sick wretch trampled upon. 

“Then would be heard the most horrible 
execrations. At one place a fierce scuffle 
would be going on, as if a pack of wolves were 


fighting and devouring each other. At an- 


other, men were calling on God for mercy, 
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and other sounds of prayer were heard. The 
groans of pain, the delirium of those in fever, 
the oaths of those whose patience had ceased 
to be, caused a continued roar and confusion 
that can only be likened to what must be in 
the lower hell of the damned. Then the stench. 
Bah! There was the smell of the filthy bod- 
ies of the well, the stink of the fetid flesh of 
those who had the small-pox, the odor of eve- 
ry putrid excretion, and the smell of the nu- 
merous dead bodies, all rendered that night 
almost insupportable to me.” 

“Did they not bury the dead?” I asked, 
quite overwhelmed with the horrors of the 
scene he had described so vividly. 

“They were passed up in the morning; but 
many died during the day and early part of 
the night, whose bodies began to corrupt be- 
fore they were removed, when the hatches 
were opened the next morning. After the 
dead were passed up, then we had our day’s 
food distributed to us, or rather thrown down 
for us to scramble for like dogs. Some of the 
strongest and most frenzied men would some- 
times get four weaker men’s allowance, and 
clinging to the stale bread, would fight in its 
defence with teeth and head, butting and bit- 
ing like ferocious beasts. 

“All that day I had but a crust of bread, and 
this I distributed to three poor famished 
wretches, that were worse off than I was; for 
I had my strength yet. All that day no water 
was brought us to drink, and those who want- 
ed it, had to take their turn to go up for it, 
one atatime. Two men, scarcely able to 
crawl, lost their hold, and fell to the bottom 
of the ladder, where in a moment they were 
trampled to death by those who rushed for- 
ward to take their places. So passed that 
dreadful day. As night came on, I sought in 
some manner to obtain sleep, for I had not 
laid down, nor could I lay down; so making 
my way as well as I could to the fore part of 
the lower deck, where I believed I should find 
it less crowded, as it was further from the 
hatchway and air, I after a good deal of diffi- 


culty, and receiving blows and curses from 
those I pressed too hard, I got to a place where 
the comparative stillness, for I could see noth- 
ing, led me to believe there might be room to 
lie down. I crept close up to the sides of the 
ship in order not to be trampled upon, if I 
should get to sleep; but I found no space that 
was not occupied by men lying down some 
three deep, their bodies across each other. So 
I drew myself towards a man who was breath- 
ing heavily, and asked him to let me lie across 
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his legs, as I was very weary. He made no 
reply, and so I gently lay across him, and the 
next moment I believe I was asleep. About 
midnight, I was awaked by a person falling 
heavily across me, as if he had been throw, 
upon me; and I felt his warm blood flowing 
over my face. I sprang up, casting him off, 
and found he had been stabbed by a mad man, 
who was armed with a knife. The man I had 
lain upon was stiff, and dead, and as I learned 
afterwards was dying of the yellow fever 
when I lay down upon his legs. The uproar 
of voices at length comparatively ceased, the 
vast hull being filled only with groans in every 
key of misery, when just as I was getting into 
a sort of horrid nightmare doze, I was startled 
by a shrill cry from a man in the middle of the 
deck. 

“* Look out for yourselves, men! There js 
a foaming maniac moving through the hold 
with a naked knife in his hand.’ 

“This warning amid the darkness fell like 
a thunderbolt among us. It was answered by 
a general shriek of alarm, mingled with curses 
and shouts that were appalling. Every man 
fearing that his next neighbor was the mad 
man, clasped him about, till the whole deck 
was in an uproar, far exceeding anything I 
had yet heard. The madman in the mean- 
while held his way, stalking through the 
masses, and cutting right and left, wildly 
laughing every time he turned his weapon of 
death to the hilt in some unfortunate man, 
At length he was grappled with, and killed on 
the spot by the prisoners. In the morning, in 
addition to nine deaths by yellow fever, small- 
pox and dysentery, there were seven corpses 
taken up with knife gashes in them, the vic- 
tims of the maniac’s frenzy, and four dead 
bodies of men who had been suffocated. 

“Ah, sir, it is horrible for me now to recol- 
lect these things. I was young and strong, 
and I loved life for Kate’s sake, or I never 
could have stood it in that place as I did for 
six long months, You see that I am gray 
now, sir! But I was half gray at nineteen, 
when I escaped from that prison ship; and I 
looked full forty-five. Sir, in that six months, 
we sometimes had as many as twelve hundred 
prisoners there, packed like sheep in a butch- 
er’s pen, and though nearly twenty a day per 
ished, every week a fresh set would be crowd- 
ed in upon us! Why, sir, in that six months, 
no less than thirteen hundred American pris 
oners were buried in the loose sand on the 
shore, and before the war ended, eleven thou- 


sand died in the hulk, and were shovelled into 
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shallow holes in the ground. Ah, Lieutenant 
Barrington, I have not travelled far, nor seen 
much of the world, but in that six months, I 
endured and saw more misery than most men 
see or suffer, who have lived a hundred years, 
or travelled the round world over. Sir, it was 
dreadful, dreadful !” 

Then the captain put his forefinger into the 
comer of his eye, to wipe away a tear which I 
saw sparkle in it by the moonbeams. 

“Jt has learned me two things, sir,” he re- 
sumed, after smoking carelessly a few whiffs, 
“that man is man’s worst enemy, and that all 
human misery proceeds from the cruelty of 
oneto another. The other thing that it has 
taught me, is, that war is the worst evil that 
canbefall a nation. Ah, lieutenant, if we all 
joved, and were kind to each other, instead of 
seeing how unhappy men could make one an- 
other, what a vale of paradise this world would 
be. I'd be willing to live here forever. But 
since I saw human nature in the Jersey, I 
have ever been sick of mankind, and bless 
God there is a better world after this.” 

Here the captain raised his eyes to the moon, 


ws the walked in brightness amid her glitter- | 


ing attendant stars, and remained silent, as if 
he were speculating whether in that bright 
globe might not be the better world he had 
spoken of. I respected his silence, and re- 
flected with shame and pain upon the wicked- 
ness of humanity which could give cause to 
leave such a stain upon the page of history, as 
that of the Jersey prison ship. At length 
Captain Darby turned his gaze from the moon, 
remarking : 


“TI shouldn’t wonder if we had thick weath- 
er, sir. Isee that the scud is flying across 
the moon to the south-southwest.” 

L assented to this likelihood, and then said: 

“Did I not understand you to say, captain, 
that you escaped from this prison ship ?” 

“Yes, would you like to hear how it was ?” 

“Nothing would gratify me more.” 

First taking out his huge silver watch, he 
looked at it by the light of the moon, and said: 


a o'clock, Mister Jenks. Relieve the 


“Come aft, here,” called the mate, “you 
Pete Barnacle, and stand your trick at the 
helm.” 

Peter Barnacle, a short little land tortoise 
ofa fellow, with a red nose, obeyed the order, 
and Captain Darby then returned, after filling 
his pipe afresh. 

“You see, after I had been there long 
enough to know pretty well that I was likely 


to stay there till I was released by a dead 
man’s ticket, or the war ended, I made up my 
mind to effect my escape! As to getting out 
of the place alive, unseen, it was wholly an 
impossibility. I resolved to kill myself.” 

“To kill yourself, captain ?” 

“As the players do, on the stage, you know. 
Every morning the dead were passed up, or 
rather hoisted up with fall and tackle on a sort 
of hurdle let down into the hold. It held four 
bodies at a time. When I had been on deck 
in my turn to get water, I had seen that they 
were in the same way lowered into the hearse 
barge, and pulled ashore. So I made up my 
mind that I would play the dead man: and I 
only wonder the idea never occurred to me 
before. I waited till one night a man was kill- 
ed in a scuffle for bread. I crawled towards 
the side of the ship where he was dragged 
aside, and with his blood stained my face and 
breast and hands, and matted my hair. Ah, 
sir, I can’t speak of it now, without a shudder; 
put then, sir, I was desperate. I only wonder 
we didn’t eat the dead to appease our hunger. 
Ilay near him all night, practising how to 
stiffen my limbs. I did not sleep you may be 
sure. In the morning when the hatches were 
taken off, and the dim, obscure light found its 
way into the den, and I heard the cry, ‘ Pass 
up the dead!’ and the hurdle came rattling 
down among us, my heart bounded. But I 
felt that it was life or death, and I kept as 
composed as I could. The prisoners were 
compelled to place the corpses on the hurdle, 
because the soldiers were afraid to come down 
among us, as we should certainly have torn 
them in pieces; for we had got to be more 
than half demons. We were glad enough to 
get rid of the dead, and piled them on the hur- 
dies with alacrity. They took me up before 
they did the wounded man, and threw me, 
stiff as if dead, upon two bodies. They then 
piled the fourth corpse upon me. Ah, sir, I 
didn’t feel so bad then as I do now about it, 
for then I only thought of escaping. Well, 


they hoisted the hurdle up, swung it over the 


sides by means of shears, rigged on rollers for 
the purpose, and let it down into the dead 
man’s boat, that was waiting to receive the 
bodies. We were arranged along in rows, 
some fifteen of us upon a platform, that cov- 
ered the after-part of the long boat; and eight 
men with oars pulled heavily this freight of 
putrefaction among which I lay. The san- 
guinary aspect I exhibited, for my eyes were 
almost sealed with glots of blood, as well as 
my whole face besmeared, drew remarks. 
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One officer said I must have had my brains | mother of five) sons and six daughters, gl] 
knocked out; and another remarked that I married, sir, and we have thirty-two grand. 


looked as if I had been beaten to death with children and four great grand ones. Yoy 


| shall see her, sir, when you next come to the 


clubs. This conversation quite re-assured 
me, and I began to bethink me how I should 
escape from being buried alive. At last I 
made up my plan. The boat drew near to the 
shore, and being made fast, each body was 
taken on a board and carried to a sort of 
sand flat, which was looking like a ploughed 
field with the thousand graves that heaped its 
surface with ridges, from which more than 
one arm and foot and grinning skull protrud- 
ed; for the graves were only scooped out, not 
two feet deep, and the bodies thrown im Joose- 
ly, and half covered with sand. I was the 
fourth body that was conveyed from the boat. 
Iwas thrown down rather heavily for a live 
man, into a trench some twenty feet long and 
six wide, and less than two deep. When we 
were all laid out in a row, a dozen men began 
to shovel the sand upon us. I thought then 
that it might end in my being dead and buried 


*y in earnest, for I had made up my mind to let 


them cover me with the sand, and lay as long 
I could bear it, which I thought would be till 
they got out of the way, considering I had 
not beem breathing air for six months, and got 
tolerably used to doing without it. I felt odd, 
sir, when the first shovel full fell slap on my 
face; but I was nearly covered up before an- 
other one came. Then a third and fourth was 
thrown, and I began to feel a little frightened, 
for it was amazing close breathing, though the 
sand didn’t feel heavy. At length I heard, as 
if I had been in a barrel headed up, the officer 
order them to return to the ship; and I knew 
then that we were buried. So I slowly raised 
my head, till a geod deal of the sand fell off, 
and I could see daylight through what remain- 
ed on my face. I could now breathe better. 
I must have laid there for hours, putting more 
and more of my head out, till I could look 
about me. It was raining and blowing like a 
nor’wester, and I could hardly see the ship, so 
I took advantage of the storm, shook off the 
sand, rose to my feet and ran for it. But I 


® was seen from the ship and fired at, but escap- 


ed to the uplands, now Brooklyn heights, and 
so got off into the forest. After that they 
put a bayonet through every body hoisted up 
on deck. After many adventures, ina month 
afterwards I reached home, but gray as a 
badger, and—” 

“And Kate,” I said, quickly, with a smile, 
“refused to marry you, captain !” 
“She is my old woman, now, sir, and the 


Connecticut, River. She is as handsome as 
ever, sir, and has a breast-pin I had made for 
her, in which she wears the lock of hair I eug 
from poor Toby’s head fifty years ago,” 

The next morning we passed through. Hell 
Gate, and an hour afterwards, as we were sail. 
ing along the East River, the captain tookime 
impressively by the arm, and said in a hoanse 
whisper, very emphatically : 

“ There, sir, opposite that building, the Jer 
sey was moored! On that sand flat to the 
left, I was buried !” 

The place was indeed a Golgotha. It was 
white with bones. But this was long ago, + 
Since then, I have learned that the patriotic 
citizens of New York have collected the rm 
mains of these eleven thousand patriots, and 
with suitable funeral ceremonies, re-entombed 
them, erecting above them a monument m 
cording their death, and perpetuating to pos 
terity the remembrance of their sufferings. 

— 
LARGE SALARY. 

The captain-general of Cuba, somebody 
writes from the “Isle of tha Ocean,” receives 
for his pay something over $400,000 per an- 
num. His regular salary is $50,000. As this 
is not sufficient to feed him, he is allowed 
$12,000 extra for asparagus, and 
other table luxuries; for issuing passports 
(after paying secretaries) he pockets a cool 
$24,000; and for appointments in his gift, the 
trifling donation fee of $32,000 per annum. 
Added to this, he exacts three golden ounees 
($54) for every limb of native African ebony 
imported into the island, and the average of 
the past six years places this source of income 
at $260,000; a very pretty bonus on the trade 
he is bound by solemn treaty to suppress. 
Bribes and black mail run him up another 
$40,000 ; so that, on the whole, he is not likely, 
if he be a considerate Spaniard, to strike for 
higher pay.— Banner. 

WONDERFUL FERTILIZER. 

Lord Kaimes, whose “ Gentleman Farmer 
has made his love of agricultural pursuits very 
well known, had, like many other zealous im- 
provers, a considerable share of credulity as 
to all new schemes and inventions. A pro- 
jector having once imposed upon him with a 
receipt for a sort of manure which was to 
make wonderfully prolific crops, his lordship 
took an opportunity of pe menos | to one 
his Scotch farmers on its mighty advantages. 
“Ay, Donald,” said his lordship, “enough for 
a whole farm may be carried in your waisteoat 
pocket.” “Ah, ha!” replied the farmer, “but 
when you do that, my lord, your waistcoat 
pocket will carry the whole crop.”—Scottish 
Anecdotes, 
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THE UNSPOKEN NAME. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Thére’s a name in a darkened chamber, 
Hid away from human sight; 
There's a picture that hangs above it, 
That is never brought to light ; 
The name is unspoken by lip or pen, 
And the face has long passed from the haunts of 
men. 


And oft I go to that gloomy hall 
And draw the veil aside, 

And whisper the name, and gaze on the face 
Phat is pictured in manhood’s pride; 

The name is unspoken by all save me, 

And to memory’s dim chamber I hold the key. 


He smiles on me now with those dear, kind eyes, 
And the lips seem ready to speak ; 

The thick curls rest on the broad, smooth brow, 
And a warin glow lives on the cheek ; 

The name I am breathing has passed away, 

The bright face I gaze on—where is it to-day ? 


He lives where the spirit is buoyant and free, 
_ And needs not its hovel of clay ; 
He lives, though the flowers have long bloomed o’er 
"his head, 
And his memory is passing away; 
While I look on his picture through fast falling 


And call up his name from the long-vanished years. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
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BY GRACE WALDO. 


SHALL I tell you a story of the past? Ah, 
well! all things to me are of the past. I have 
no future. There is nothing at least in an 
@rthly future, that can touch me. When a 
man is ruined, undone, accursed, what is the 
fature to him? Has le not passed the Rubi- 
con of life? And can any mortal suffering, 
mortal joy, affect him more ? 

I was alonely being from my birth. Father, 
mother, brother, sister—all the beautiful rela- 
tions that childhood and manhood almost 
invariably hold, in all or part of these, were 
denied me to know. 

My father perished within sight of home. 
Am ice-covered ship, its repés and sails stiff 
and unyielding with the frozen snow, drifted 
into its destined port, one terrible morning in 
January, and its captain stood, a pillar of ice 


against the unyielding canvass, That was my 
father. The nurse told me the story, and for 
years my waking and sleeping hours were 
haunted by a “Snow King.” My mother died 
of that terrible shock. She had been expect- 
ing her husband at a time when, of all others, 
women seem most to need a husband’s care 
and protection. Ihave been told that a gos+ 
sipping neighbor rushed in and shrieked out 
the news, without warning or preparation. I 
was born the next hour, and at night the hus- 
pand and wife lay in the coffin together. A 
poor woman took me to her arms, and the 
ship-owner settled the estate and invested the 
proceeds for my benefit. They were not 
large, but they served to keep my nurse and 
me in comfortable circumstances. 

She, too, died. I was barely fourteen when 
she left me. I had her buried beside my pa- 
rents, and I sat by her grave and wept like 
one who has lost all that he holds dear to him 
on earth. She was a simple-hearted, affec- 
tionate woman—kind to my wants and al- 
most reverencing me for my mother’s sake. 
Now I was alone. 

I went and sat upon her grave every day 
for a week; and every day, a beautifubliffttle 
girl, lovely as an angel, came and sat°by my 
side and talked of her who was gone. She, 
too, had loved her. I knew that my nurse, 
Mrs. March, had been in the habit of going to 
a large house upon the hill, once every week, 
and that there was a child there whom she 
thought almost perfection; but I had never 
seen her. Now, I knew that it was this little 
Miriam. Her sympathy was very dear to me. 
I believed I had found a sister; and the little 
ten-year old child, who it seemed was almost 
as desolate as myself, returned the affection I 
lavished upon her. But now the time had 
come when we must part. 

I had fixed upon a sea life, notwithstanding 
the horror with which my father’s fate had in- 
spired me, and Mr. Albro, the ship-owner, 
who had constituted himself my guardian, 
gave me an opportunity in one of his vessels. 
It was a long voyage upon which she was 
bound; but I had no regrets except for little 
Miriam, and I did not care. She promised to 
keep the graves free from weeds, and cried 
when I went away. 

We were absent four years—sailing from the 
East Indies to Liverpool and back, and per- 
forming the same voyage again before return- 
ing tothe United States. When we did come 
home, Miriam was at a distant school, and I 
did not see her. We were ordered away 
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again. I was full of my sea life, and gratefully 
accepted the offer of a mate’s berth. Mr. 
Albro seemed really glad to give me the situ- 
ation. He had liked my father very much, 
and he appeared willing to transfer the liking 
to me. 

' This time, we were absent three years. I 
became of age about a week before we ar- 
rived, and Mr. Albro then gave up his trust. 
He had so faithfully discharged it, that there 
was a pretty large sum left, and he also gave 


me the command of a new barque, which was , 


nearly finished. It would be several weeks 
before she would be in sailing order, and he 
invited me to make my home with him, dur- 
ing the time I had to stay on shore. 

This time I saw Miriam. She was tall, 
now, and very beautiful—was just seventeen. 
She remembered our childish attachment, and 
did not seem averse to renewing it. I visited 
at her mother’s house—that which in my boy- 
hood had been the grand house on the hill. 
The mother, Mrs. Kinnaird, was very willing 


*ythat I should visit Miriam, and so, day after 


y, I drank in the sweet poison of love in 
draughts. It was settled that I should 
marryen my return from my first voyage as 
captain. With this promise from Miriam, rat- 


© fed by Mrs. Kinnaird, I was content. 


I would linger over those happy days of 
courtship, if I dared. Sweet indeed would be 
their memory, were there not a great green 
canker at the root of every flower that 
bloomed for me then. I—the poor, lonely 
boy, who had sighed for long years at the ab- 
sence of those ties which almost all persons 
enjoy—was about to be blessed with one 
which would make up for all others. Hope 
sprang so exultant in my heart, that I did not 
even grieve at the intervening absence. Life 
looks so bright to us at twenty-one! 

“It is but eight months, Miriam, and then, 
dearest, you will share my next voyage. Mr. 
Albro has consented.” 

“But my mother has not,” she answered 
provokingly. 

“ Mother’s claims cease when mine begin, 


you must recollect.” 


Mrs. Kinnaird shook her finger at me, 
warningly. 

“Take care, young man,” she said. “I 
shall have plenty of time to urge mine, while 
you are absent.” 

The last farewells were said and I departed. 
My voyage prospered, and I arrived home in 
safety. I do not feel it necessary to give my- 
self the pain of dwelling upon the weeks that 


followed. They were strangely chequered, 
That there was a difference between them and 
those of my former stay, was apparent, and] 
soon found the cause. Briefly, then, there 
was a wealthier lover in the field. Could] 
have looked into futurity, I should have m 
nounced the alliance at once, and left my rival 
to triumph; but I believed so fully that the 
mother, not the daughter, was bent upon the 
match which Doctor Parrish was urging upon 
them, that I resolved never to give up Miriam, 
She, poor girl, was so accustomed to obey her 
mother, that she wavered between us with a 
timidity that was painful to see. I discovered 
through this that Miriam was weak in pur 
pose; but she was no less dear to me for that, 
Her very weakness but endeared her more to 
my heart. 

Mrs. Kinnaird had put off the marriage 
upon the most frivolous pretexts, from week 
to week, and now the time had come for me 
to sail. As Miriam was to go with me,I did 
not oppose her plans, until at last, when I was 
ordered away, and the ship was fairly out in 
the stream, I insisted upon being married at 
once; and then it was that Mrs. Kinnaird re- 
fused to give up her daughter. Miriam told 
me this when we were returning from chureh 
on Sunday, and I was to sail at noon on 
Monday. 

“ And you consent to this arrangement?” I 
said. 

“ What else can Ido, Herman? My mother 
is positive in her commands.” 

“Yet you have a previous promise 
her; and: for myself, I have a written one 
en me while absent, that I shall marry you im- 
mediately on my return. Here it is,” I con- 
tinued, drawing from my pocket the only letter 
I had ever received from Mrs. Kinnaird, un- 
less the few sentences sometimes written in 
Miriam’s letters may be called so. 

It was as Thad said. Miriam looked at it 
and seemed to waver. 

“Once we are married, we shall hear no 
more to trouble us. Miriam, here is Mr. 
Ashley’s house, He has returned from chureh. 
Let us go in and end this delay at once.” 

She hesitated; I urged, and, won by my 
perseverance, yet trembling like a leaf, she al- 
lowed me to lead her up the steps. Mr. Ash- 
ley had returned, was in his study, but would 
be with us in a moment in the parlor. We sat 
down by the window where the blinds were 
drawn down, and I actually saw Mrs. Kin- 
naird and her friend the doctor pass directly 
beneath the window. Miriam saw Doctor 
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Parrish, but not her mother, for which I was 
heartily glad. She would have wavered 
Mr. Ashley smiled when he saw us, 

“J expected this,” he said, “ but not here.” 

We were soon pronounced husband and 
wife, and in ten minutes were at home. Mrs. 
Kinnaird arrived soon, with the doctor, and I 
rose and introduced to them both, my wife, 
Mrs. Harley. Never had I seen rage and 
astonishment so transform a face as that of 
Doctor Parrish. 

“Baffled!” was the only word that escaped 
his lips, but his look was hate itself. 

Mrs. Kinnaird, if angry, had too much tact 
to show it. She called us a couple of foolish 
children who despised wise counsel, and must 
abide by our own folly. She barely permitted 
Miriam to kiss her cheek, and led the way to 
the tea room with no very good grace. 

“Never mind, darling!” I whispered. “We 
shall be gone to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Kinnaird overheard the whisper. 
“Surely, Herman,” she said, “you will not 
take Miriam away from me ?” 

“I regret to separate you,” I answered, 
though my heart and conscience rebelled at 
the polite deceit ; “but, indeed, Miriam goes 
with me to-morrow.” 

And we did go. O, those were bright and 
sunny days upon that voyage! I look back 
to them as the one green spot that bloomed 
over the desert of my life. 

We returned. Mrs. Kinnaird seemed unaf- 
fectedly glad to see us, and all was calm and 
Mpooth in our daily life. Miriam herself de- 

to stay at home, during my next voyage, 
and I was more than willing, for it was to be 
a0 unpleasant one, I knew. 

I went away with a deep foreboding of evil. 
Iwas impressed that something would hap- 
pen, and felt that I might never see Miriam 
again. It was a foolish whim, perhaps, but I 
thought that sometimes a glimpse of futurity 
might be given to mortals, to prepare them in 
tome measure for coming events. 

I laughed at my fears when I got home and 
found Miriam with a sweet babe in her arms. 
She was lovelier than ever, and but for the 
fact that Mrs. Kinnaird had taken the hateful 
Doctor Parrish as a lodger, I should have 
been quite happy. 

“We will go to housekeeping, Miriam, 
now,” I said to my wife. “It does not seem 
Recessary for your mother to keep boarders.” 

And with no further talk, I purchased a 
beautiful house offered me at a very low rate, 
furnished it handsomely and carrie@ hor thith- 


er before she knew of my purchase. I offered 
Miriam’s nurse, who was now too old to pur- 
sue her calling, a home for life, begging her 
only to watch over the health of the two dear 
beings whom God had seemed mercifully to 
send to one so desolate as myself. 

I surrounded Miriam with comforts and 
conveniences, supplied her with money enough 
to tempt her to extravagance ; but I knew her 
plain, simple ways would never lead her to 
that. 

To my annoyance, Doctor Parrish came 
with Mrs. Kinnaird to pass the last evening of 
my stay. I wastosail the next day. I would 
have preferred a quiet evening without com- 
pany; but I was in my own house, and com- 
pelled myself to be courteous. P 

“T shall call often during your absence,” 
Captain Harley,” said he, “and trust your 
wife will consider me a friend always at her 
service.” 

My answer was cool. “I trusted I had left 
matters in such a trim that no service would 
be needed.” 

He bit his lip. I had not even thanked 
him, nor had Miriam. Mrs. Kinnaird, like @ 
foolish woman, was profuse in acknowledge- 
ments. She was perfectly infatuated with him, 
and I earnestly hoped that she would marry 
him, if by that means he would be kept away 
from haunting my home. I said so to my 
wife, and she, poor innocent, only chided me 
for thinking her mother would marry again. 

O, my God, must I tell all this wretched sto- 
ry? Home again—in sight of land—in sight 
of my own house. It wasa glorious moonlight 
night. We did not get on shore until morn- 
ing, and then I hurried home to surprise Mir- 
iam before she could hear of our arrival. The 
old nurse was up, and my boy was in her 
arms. But the house had an indescribable 
look of discomfort, the blinds being all shut, 
and although it was early spring, there was 
no fire, save in the kitchen. 

The old lady shrieked at my entrance, and 
Victor echoed it, shrinking away from my ex- 
tended hands. 

I sprang from them to the stairway, and 
was in Miriam’s room in a moment. She was 
not there, and the room bore no signs of any 
one having slept there. I rushed down again 
to ask the nurse. It seemed so strange that 
she should be away, to leave these two alone. 
One thought suggested itself. Her mother 
might be ill. With that thought came anoth- 
er—that detestable doctor—she will see him 
if she is there! 
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The nurse was in hysteries in the kitchen. 
I gave her some water, and calmly asked for 
my wife. My calmness deceived her, and she 
told meall! That all set my brain on fire. It 
burns there yet. Miriam had eloped, six 
weeks before, with Doctor Parrish! She had 
left home, infant, all, for that wretch. 

He had haunted her ever since I went away, 
the poor nurse told me with tears; had met 
her everywhere, and walked home with her, 
until scandal was busy with her name. Then 
she supposed that Miriam believed herself lost 
to me, and passively yielded to what the vil- 
Jain told her was her fate. The old woman 
watched and warned and wept; but in vain. 
They eluded her vigilance. 

shut myself and my tainted name within 


I 
hy house, until my ship was ready for sea. 


An epidemic was prevailing in the town, and 
Victor was one of the victims. I could not 
mourn him, although he was my all. Better 
death than a mother’s blighted fame. 

Years passed. I became wealthy and gave 
up the sea, removing to a crowded city to be 
alone. Three months ago, a woman, starving 


‘Bnd ill, came to my door as I was stepping 


from it one bitter morning. She did not beg; 
but the great, mournful, asking eyes said 
enough. She was dying, and when the ser- 
vants carried her to the fire too suddenly from 
the cold, a spasm seized her. It was but fora 
moment. She died; but she knew me, and 
begged my forgiveness before she breathed her 
last. She made no confession, did not ask for 
her child. It was a bitter thing for me to say 
“T forgive,” but I remembered the Magdalen 
of old, and Ispoke the word. God be thanked 
that I did! 

It was another thing when I met him whose 
name I shall never repeat. That which I 
liave here given is not his. I taxed him with 
his guilt, and he taunted me with my wife’s 
weakness. It was his death blow that I gave. 
Twelve men who had fair, young, beautiful 
wives, brought in their verdict “ not guilty of 
murder!” And the judge, a husband and 
father, concurred with the verdict. I cared 
not. There is the brand of blood upon me. 
I would do the same again. Yet it eats into 
my very soul—the thought that I have sent a 
human being into eternity, with his crimes 
unrepented. 

PRAYER. 
But the deep silence of a sou 
That clasps Jehovah’s feet.—Si1GoURNEY. 


NATURAL WONDERS OF KENTUCky, 
The geological formation of the country js 
singular. Ponds with no visible inlet or out. 
let are very frequent. Holes in the ground, 
called “sink holes,” are very common, and 
some of these lead to the great caves which 
abound in this region. Boys pick up load. 
stone from the ground at most any point, 
Surveyors are often troubled from this canse, 
“Sink holes” extend into the earth from ten 
to three hundred feet, with sometimes a s 
or small stream at the bottom. Two of these 
at Mumfordsville excite a great deal of cur. 
osity. One, on an eminence called the French- 
man’s Knob, has been descended two hundred 
and seventy-five feet without discovering any 
indications of a bottom, Another, near the 
town, some seventy-five feet in diameter at 
the top, inclines like a funnel to the depth of 
thirty feet. At this point is an aperture twelye 
feet in diameter, leading to unknown depths 
below. A stone or rock cast in returns po 
sound indicative of having found bottom, 
Near the same place is a spring that risés 
some twelve inches at noon every day with as 
great regularity as the sun passes the zenith, 


CAVALRY. 

Henry VITII. instituted the first permanent 
corps of cavalry, and denominated them “the 
band of gentlemen pensioners.” His dhject 
was to form a body guard, on which inall 
cases he could rely ; and, at the same time to 
create a nursery for officers of his army, and 
governors of castles and fortified places. His 
orders and regulations on this occasion are 
preserved in the Cottonian Library, written 
on five quarto leaves of indented vellum. 
There are good reasons for assigning them to 
the year 1539, the first of Henry’s reign. 
The original number of men is not mentioned, 
but most of the chronicles fix it at fifty. Be- 
ing found too expensive, the corps wassoon 
disbanded, and before 1526 revived on | 
pay. About this time they seem to have 
duty on foot in the court; most probably with 
the pole-axes, which their successors still use; 
the appearance of those weapons being such 
as to authorize their being attributed to, the 
reign of Henry VIII.—Scientific American. 

IMAGINARY ILLS. 

There are. real sufferings enough, without 
adding fanciful ones to the list; yet this is 
often done. Here is aninstance. Mosquitoes 
are heard droning in the air around you i 
the night. One is thought to have alighted 
on the tip end.of the nose. The smart, very 
light at first,@ncreases in intensity, till be- 
coming quite intolerable, you fetch hiim a de- 
stroying blow, and discover that—nothing 
ailed your nasal promontory, but a sting 
imagination. Keep the fancy “in lea 
strings, and you will cut off scores of the 
of life, and turn some of them into blessings. 
If one could strip off the masks from all that 
numerous class of calamities, which some have 
christened blessings in disguise, how much 
happier we should be. But we are afraid it 
rage demands a more blessed temper 

most of us possess, to recognize them. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


We have twined a wreath 
Of friendship’s blooming flowers, 
Gathered from the shades 
Of sympathy’s blest bowers. 
We have spoken words 
Of love so fond and true, 
And affection deep 
I've given, friend, to you. 


You have clasped my hand 
Warmly in your own, 

You have whispered words 
Tn love's endearing tone; 

You have said you felt 

bos A sympathy for me— 

A friendship that will last 

Until eternity. 


God grant it may, my friend, 
And may our flowers of love 
Ne’er fade like blooms of earth, 
But live like those above— 
Td cheer our sorrowing hearts 
When cares and troubles come, 
And point to us the way 
That leads to heaven's home! 


» 


THE MISER’S CHRISTMAS, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


~ Dip you ever stroll over that famous por- | 
tion of the city of Notions, yelept the North | 
End, that portion of Boston which once form- | 
¢d the court end of the town, where the beau- 
tyand fashion of Puritanic times were wont 
to congregate, and where there are now stand- 
ing some of those queer “gable-jointed build- 
ings that seem like grim sentinels of the past ? 
There are narrow and winding streets in this 
section, of vast interest to the lover of anti- 
quarian tokens, and the curioys in the changes 
of time, On spots Where littl more than half 
&century since the governor of the town and 
the titled colonists revelled in brilliant luxury, 
are now the dance cellars of Ann Street! 
Such are Time’s changes. 

It is to this portion of Boston that we would 
ask the reader to follow us, in this veritable 
story of the Miser’s Christmas. 

In an old house, in the section of the town 


Teferred to (the house is still standing, but far 


be it from us to indicate its locality), in an old 
chamber—a back chamber on the second floor, 
looking out across a boat-builder’s yard to- 
wards the then scantily settled Chelsea, and 
to Noddle’s Island, early on Christmas morn- 
ing sat an old man covering over a little riek- 
ety old table that was drawn into the very 
chimney corner to receive what little warmth 
was emitted by a miserable smouldering fire. 
A sad, cold, dreary picture did he present. 

That old man, so wrinkled and shrivelled 
up, was Giles Scrawford ; that old, dilapidated, 
rickety-looking house was the property of 
Giles Scrawford; the nauseous tallow candle 
was Giles Scrawford’s; and none but Giles 
Scrawford could have built such a fire ona 
Christmas morning; none but Giles Scrawfi 
could have kept himself warm or alive by s 
a fire on such a keen, frosty Christmas morn- 
ing. He rubs his bony hands together, but it 
is not so much to keep them warm as to indi- 
cate a feeling of impatience, a nervous sensa- 
tion produced by some mental vexation. And 
yet he does not seem vexed; now and then a 
peculiar glow of satisfaction lights up his sal- 
low features, and sunken leaden eye. 

Twelve o'clock had just struck, and the am- 
bitious sexton of Christ Church had set that 
silvery chime of bells agoing, so that all the 
North End that happened to be awake, and 
eared about the matter at all, knew that 
Christmas, happy Christmas had really come. 
The stars knew that it was Christmas, and 
they twinkled the brighter for it in the dark 
blue sky; the waves knew that it was Christ- 
mas, and they daneed for joy all over Boston 
Bay. The wind knew that it was Christmas, 
and played a thousand wild pranks with the 
swinging signs, and loose shutters and blinds, 
as it went rollicking and roystering through 
the sober streets of Puritanical Boston. 

It was a nipping, searching morning, and 
the air was bitter cold on which those bells 
floated their delicate notes far over the waters 
ofthe bay. The snow was on the ground, and 
sparkled with increased brilliancy as the at- 


| mosphere sank below zero! And there was 


that miserable fire of Giles Scrawford’s driz- 
ziing and smoking on his hearthstone; it 
couldn’t by any possibility look cheerful. 
Cheerfulness wasn’t in it, nor warmth either, 
What could you expect of one or two lumps 
of drift wood, saturated with salt water, and 
a heap of wet shavings, but smoke and smoth- 
er, and splatter? But fuel was dear, very 
dear, and Giles Scrawford was very rich! 
What was he about, this clear, cold Christ- 


| 
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mas morning? Look closer over his shoul- 
der as he sits there, and you shall see. On 
the table before him, lie a number of little 
canvass bags, and beside those canvass bags 
lie many little heaps of shining metal, dearer 
to the soul of the owner than all the joys of 
this world and all the hopes of the next. Alas, 
Giles Scrawford, you cannot take them with 
you into that last narrow resting-place, the 
grave! 

See how eagerly he gazes upon the gold, 
how anxiously he looks from one pile to an- 
-other, as though he feared some of the pieces 
would absolutely take to themselves wings 
and vanish away. He tells them over as a 
cloistered monk tells his beads, lingering over 
each. There is not a coin there that has not 

ite individual history. Here is a broad Joe, a 
heavy, burly fellow, dim with age. The ingot 
of which it once formed a part was wrung 
from the torture of a Peruvian Inca, and it 
first jingled in the pocket of a Spanish don. 
‘Then it was on its way back to its native land 
ina galleon; a:galleon that never saw her 
wished-for port. Away in the Spanish main, 
a buccaneer swept down one morning on the 
galleon, as an eagle plunges on its prey. A 
raking broadside, a rattle of musketry, a crash 
ef pikes and cutlasses, and the ruffianly buc- 
caneers have swept the deck. They rifle her 
of gold, and with a dozen auger holes in her 
bottom send her down to Davy Jones’s locker. 

And so from hand to hand, sometimes by 
henest traffic, but oftener by trickery or force, 
that broad piece has found its way to the 
miser’s clutch. Perhaps that guinea, its next 
neighbor, was once in the pouch of Captain 
Kidd. And there too are French coins, and 
those of other nations, which have met with 
varied and startling adventures. But all alike 
are dear to the eyes of the miser, each in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value, each shares his 
thoughts night and day, 

Hark! in the street a shout and music! 
But what is music to Giles Scrawford ? He 
cares for none but that of jingling dollars and 
guineas. But the noise continues, and now 
heavy thumps upon his street door seem to 
indicate that those outside are in earnest. 
His name, too, he hears vociferated again and 
again. 

“Curses on these rioters,” he exclaimed, as 
he huddied his darling coins into their bags ; 
pressing a spring in the wainscot of his room, 
a pannel flies open and discovers @a iron safe 
or box built into the wall, and there he depos- 
its his treasure; then muttering curses to 


himself he hurries to the entry window, throws 
up the sash, and putting out his head, peers 
angrily down upon the sidewalk. A 
of maskers, after the fashion of those days, 
with drum, fife, violin and other ins’ 
are huddled together on the doorstep, 

“ What do you want, ye miscreants ?” growl- 
ed out the miser, in a voice hoarse with Tage, 

“We have come to wish you a Merry Christ. 
mas, old man,” said the leader of the band, 
cheerfully. 

“ Bah! go about your business, and let hop- 
est, poor people alone,” said Giles Scrawford, 

“Poh, poh, man,” continued the leader, 
“don’t you hear those bells? open your heart 
for once.” 

“Get you gone, ye rascals, every one of ye,” 
said the miser, waxing still more angry. 

At a signal from the leader, the band ac- 
companied him while he sang as follows: 

* Good luck, and allie 
A Merry Christmas we sing to you, 
And tor our roundelay 


A trifle give to cheer our b 
And speed us on our way. 


At the close of the song a hat was raised, 
and once more was the miser solicited to con- 
tribute a trifle to the funds of the maskers, 

“Not a penny! not a sumarkee!” snarled 
the old man, trembling with passion. “Be 
gone, you rogues, and don’t disturb an honest 
man.” 

The leader ofthe revellers imposed silence 
on his followers by a wave of the hand, and 
then sang the following lines, in a strangely 
impressive voice; a voice that while it appear- 
ed to startle the miser, yet seemed to fascinate 
him at the same time, and he eagerly bent out 
of the window to catch every word the mask- 
ed singers uttered. 


Joy to kind heart and open hand! 

A Merry Christmas bids our band— 
To such throughout oar bappy land, 
Man, maiden, matron, boy and girl; 
Our malison upon the eburl! 

Count thy gold—'tis burning, burning; 
Count thy bOnes to ashes turning ; 
Count thy moments, they are numbered; 
Scan thy soul—with guilt encumbered; 
Think upon the many poor 

Turned despairing from thy door; 

For to thee the Christmas bell 

Haply is thy parting knell. 

We depart—but one shall knock 

At thy door, whom bolt or lock 
Cannot stay if he would enter. 

Fare thee well—for time is fleeting — 
This to thee our Christmas greeting! 


The drum, fife, and other instruments struck 
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up t this time they played a dead 
march! Following the ghostly music, the 
revellers departed, arid soon turned the cor- 
net of a block of old buildings, but long after- 
wards the grim funeral march lingered in the 
miser’s ears. He stood there in apparent for- 
, looking still at the spot where they 
had disappeared. Could they be mortals! if 
50, why had their music such a fearful effect 
him? how could that fellow have sung 
the song, evidently impromptu, with such a 
thrilling effect upon his nerves? Trying to 
believe they were but a parcel of city rogues, 
the miser cldsed the window, and wandered 
shivering and miserable to his lonely bed. 
Alas, what rest could such a being find in 
sleep! He’tossed and worried, now half-rising, 
and now vainly trying to lose himself in for- 
, now dreaming over the scene we 
have just described, then suddenly awaking, 
as though a ghost had whispered those fearful 
lines in his ear ; and so ‘wortied and torment- 
ed was he, that as day fiirly broke in the east, 
and struggled in through the dirty panes of 
his window, he could not exactly tell but that 
all was a dream ; he hardly believed that there 
had been any band of musicians at his door 
atall. “No, it was but a dream,” thought 
the miser, turning and tossing still on his bed. 


‘About eight o’clock Giles Scrawford arose, 


dressed himself, atid went down to breakfast, 
ifthe mess of slops' and crust prepared for 
him by the deaf and deformed old crone, who 
officiated as his housekeeper (there was noth- 
else but the house to keep), deserved that 
She didn’t wish him # merry Christ- 
ma“not she! Many years before, when she 
wis @ young and sptightly cripple of fifty, she 
did'itonce, but the ‘storm ‘of wrath she pro- 
voked on that occasion prevented her from re- 
péating the experiment from that day forward. 
Just about this time a gentle knock was 
heard at the street doot ; a very low and mod- 
est Knock, that ‘seemed to say as much as 
please forgive my boldness fn knocking at all. 
A frown came over’ the miser’s face; the old 
woman could not hear it, arid so Giles Scraw- 
ford answered the summons {ir person, utter- 
ing an oath as he unbarred the door and felt 
the cold gust of air in ‘his already half chilled 
face, A little thinly-clad child stood there, a 
git! not more than eleven years of age. She 
looked up piteously into the miser’s face, efth- 
er too timid or too cold' to speak. 
“What do you want, you iittle scarecrow?” 
growled the miser. 
“Perhaps, sir, you'd please to give me a lit- 
15 


tle bread,” said the child, humbly; “mother 
is sick, and sald that she thought if I came 
over you would give me a loaf, as it’s Christ- 
mas, for brother and I Mother can’t eat, 
she’s so sick.” 

“Go away, go away, I say, and tell your 
mother not to be sending you here to bother 
poor and honest people. Go away, I tell you.” 

The child looked abashed, and uttered a 
sigh, which heaved her young and tremulous 
bosom almost audibly, while the rich miser 
slammed the door’ r face with a second 
installment of oaths. 

“Here, my little girl’ ‘said a stout, gruff 
voice, just as the child Was turning to seek 
her humble home dejected and hungry. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, timidly looking up 
into the speaker’s face. 

“What did you want at Giles Scrawford’s ?” 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” said the man, in a 
kind voice. “TI love little children, I’ve got 
a little one just your age at home.” 

“Have you?” said the child, quite re-assur- 
ed. “O, I was asking MY. Scrawford if he 
wouldn’t please give me ‘a-loaf of bread, as it 
was Christmas, and mother is sick and we 
haven’t any breakfast?” 

“Where do you live, little one, eh ?” 

“Over yonder, sir, in the one-story house, 

“ Take that and buy some bread, and I'll 
come and see you myself as soon as I have 
done my errand.” 

And stooping down, the gruff-voiced, but 
kind-hearted man put a quarter of a dollar 
into the child’s hand; and kissing her, sent 
the little creature on her way rejoicing. 

Let us follow this man. He ts a tall, stal- 
wart, broad-chested, hard-fisted, sunburnt 
young fellow of tHirty, with dark chestnut 
hair curling all over his head—why, now we 
look again—tit is Milés Heartwell, the caulker 
and gtaver, nephew to old Giles Scrawford, 
and the only known relation he has on earth; 
and see, he enters the miser's door. 

“Well, nephew,” snarled the old miser, “I 
see you've got your best clothes on—better 
clothes than I can afford to wear—umph— 
so I suppose you aint working to-day ?” 

“Not I!” answered Miles, cheerily. “I’ve 
been to church with the wife and babies. It 
would have done your heart good to have 


’ seen how beautifully the church was dressed. 


No, it wouldn't,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, shaking his head sorrowfully. Miles 
never uttered a truer reflection. 
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“ Well, what do you want of me, ha?” ask- 
ed the old man surlily. “I suppose you didn’t 
come here for nothing.” 

“Of course not, uncle,” replied the nephew, 
respectfully. 

“ Well, out with it, then.” 

“With what, uncle?” asked the other, rath- 
er taken aback. 

“ Your business, your business,” snarled old 
Scrawford, “So your family is increasing, I 


“And what haye you called him?” asked 
the miser, indifferently. 

“Giles S.,” answered the nephew, good- 
humoredly. 

“Ah, yes; ahd now you have some te. amt 
pay for it, I see !” 

“Not so precious green as that comes to,” 


“We called ‘We child after my mother’s only 
brother out of respect to her memory, because 
we knew she would have wished it had she 
been alive this. day; butas for any expecta- 
tion from you, ’'ve got two sto@t arms that 
have earned my bread since I was a shaver, 
and while my health lasts I’ll be beholden to 


nobody.” on 
when your health gives out, you 
blockhead ?” cried the miser, coarsely. 

“ There is one sbeys,” said Miles, lifting his 
eyes reverentially, “ who feeds the sparrows 
in the woods,.and who is abundantly able to 
take care of my,itle ones, should I be taken 
from them,” 

«Well, wall, don’t want any cant,” said 
uneasily. did you come 

“In the first place, to wish you a Merry 
Christmas,” said the honest, fell Ww, twirling 
his hat awkwardly in his han¢ as he spoke, 
“And then—wife thought, as you were all 
alone here—for old mother there can’t be 
much company, any how—we thought we’d 
ask you to eat a bit of dinner with us, and 
spend the evening at our fireside. We've got 
a fine goose and plum-pudding, and some pies 
—and—and—I really wish you’d come.” 

“Bah? 

“ Wont you,come, sir?” 

“Very much obliged to you, Miles,” said 
the old man, sourly, “and I wont come, I 
thank you. I can’t countenance any such ex- 
travagance, and you may tell your wife, for 
me, if that is the way she’s going on—” 


“Hold! old feller,” interrupted Miles, glow. 
ing up like fire. “You may blow away at m 
as much as you are a mind to, but don’t you 
say anything agin her, cause I might f 
who’s talking to me, and just shut upmy 
hand and let it drop on your head; and jt 
comes down plaguy hard when it falls on 
feller’s head. Good mornin’, uncle.” 

“Bah!” said the surly old man, as Miles 
turned and passed out of the street door, 
Then swallowing a few dry crusts, and drink. 
ing some water, he limped back to his cham- 
ber once more, and sitting down before the 
fireplace, in which a few sparks of fire were 
struggling for existence with the frosty wood, 
he shivered involuntarily, either with the cold 
or some thought that came over him. 

After a while he began to talk out loud, and 
to try.and repeat the words of the reveller’ 
song, and then to wonder why they so im- 
pressed him; and then he seemed to imagine 
the little girl begging bread of him once more, 
and then again he repulsed her—and so, har 
assed in his mind, he worried and worried, 
until at last he fell to sleep in his chair. 

See, how strange! the ceiling of the room 
disappears altogether, and in its place a sacred 
light, a halo of radiance lights up the room, 
and there is a beautiful scene depicted there, 
There is a happy family, with father, mother, 
and children—a joyful home circle, and the 
evergreen dressings, and the merry faces, and 
the various tokens bespeak it to be Christmas. 
Beside the mother’s knee there is kneeling a 
boy,,a fair-haired boy of a dozen summers, or 
more—and look more closely, the boy beara 
faint resemblance to the old miser, . Hark, 
what heaven-born principles. the mother’s 
voice is breathing into the child’s ear; charity, 
sweet charity is her theme. And now those 
children all kneel, and the father’s voice ts 
raised in than to the Giver of every 
good gift. They rise with cheerful, happy 
faces, and the scene, closes! The miser starts 
from his chair. It was a dream! 

He seems to tremble all ayer; he is at first 
bewildered, hastens to. and fro in his room, 
then pausing before his writing table, be sud- 
denly exclaims, “ Jt is not yet too late!” 

“Tt was mo kind of use, May, my dear,” 
said Miles, as he reached home and hung up 
his hat on the peg, by the wooden clock, in 
that apartment that seryed them as kitchea, 
dining and drawing-room, 

“I’m sorry, Miles,” said his wife, pausing 
a moment from her household duties, 


ouly asked, bm, oblige you Am 


: hear ?” 
“ Youngest of ’em was christened to-day,” | 
said Miles, 
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now, wife, let’s have dinner, fen Vin ne hungry 
as a horse.” 

"Dinner wes sll ready, andiin. Sve it 
was smoking op,the table, Theehildren were 
seated on each side—there were six of them 
able to sit upaerd the miser’s namesake, who 
was just the best baby that ever was, indulged 
in alittle imitation ofa ground swell, as it 
lay in a nice cradle, fashioned by the father’s 
own hand, within reach of the mother’s foot. 

Romping games followed the meal ; for the 
children saw so little of their father that they 
were glad to have an opportunity to play with 
him. They had already wearijed of the toys 
discovered in their morning stockings. By 
the assistance of ajack-knife, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the oldest boy, has discovered the mechan- 
ism of his present, a complicated piece of 
machinery, in which by means of a crank, two 
wohappy boys, in crimson jackets, were raised 
to the summit of a little wooden fence, over 
which they pitched head foremost, coming up 
again with another revolution, while a music- 
al aeepmpaniment, was produced by the twang- 
ing of little bits.of quill, inserted in the shaft, 
against two or three corda; of wire. Benja- 
min Franklin was, evidently, destined to be a 
second Arkwright. One ofthe girls had sat- 
Iefied her sex’s curiosity by performing an op- 
eration on the bedy of her doll with a pair of 
sharp pointed scissors, whereby a quantity of 
twan had been extracted, and poor dolly re- 
duced to a state of hopeless collapse. 

The evening passed away as pleasantly as 
the, afternoon had, done, and the little folks 
were not, packed away to bed uatil the unusu- 
o'clock, 

“Despchildren!” said May,as she returned 
after the. of this. maternal duty. 
“They are bappy and innocent now) Think 
you their good, spirits and) parity will last 
them during the battle they must fight in pass- 
ing through this world ?” othe 

“Why..ngt, May, dear ?”\answered Miles, 
cheerfully...“ haye hard row to hoe, 
and. yet I don’t think bad, sort.of fellow, 
andnot very ill-tempered either” 


“You are good and kind, dear. Miles,” an- 
swered his wife, 


“Lnever di but one thing really bad May, 
my dear,” sald he... 
“How you shock me, Mes” said the wife, 


when ,1.found, a well-educated, 
girl, like,you,. willing to Msten to a 
literate, chap, like I be— 
and made her my wife.” 


“And the happiest of women,” interrupted 
May, with graceful smile, .“ Butgyou must 
not chide me, Miles, if I sometimes feel anx- 
fous for the future of our little flock. You 
know we are poor, very poor, Miles, and that 
one day of sickness to you would leave us 
penniless.” 

“ Hark! there is a knock at the street door,” 
said her husband. 

Miles took a lamp and stepped into the 
entry, but soon returned and taking down his 
hat with an uneasy sort of manner, said: 

“May, my dear, I’m going out a little way, 
and I'll soon be back again. Don’t sit up for 
me, I can let myself in, you know. I can’t 
stop to tell you anything now, about my er- 
rand, but'T wil! tell you all When I come back.” 

Hour after hour passed away, until at length 
the clock struek eleven, and May Heartwell 
began to feel alarmed. . But at last she heard 
his step, Shevkemew. that step by heart, and 
she flew to meet her husband with open arms. 
Pale and sad he sank into a seat by the stove. 

“What is the matter?” asked his wife. 

“ May, my dear,” answered Miles, solemnly 
Geath-bed.’ It was a most 
impressive sight, My poor ungle is gone, and 
May, thank Heaven, he died penitent.” 

“Did he? did he? Ah, heaven be, praised.” 

“He said he had enjoyed such a sweet 
dream this afternoon, that he had seen his 
sainted, mother, aud that she had whispered a 
sweet word into his ear, charity, just as she. 
used to do when he was a boy.” 

“QO, he was then indeed repentant.” 

“ He said he had written his will, told me I 
was his exeeuter, and said; ‘ Miles, be charit- 
able, be liberal with the means I leave you. 
Do good Those were his very 
words, May.” 

“T hadn’t no idea he wna. #0 rich. He has 
left heavy sums in this will,’ said Miles, pro-. 
ducing one from his breast pocket, “to the 
city hospital, and a fund for the poor, and a. 
sum, fora free school, and see,” continued he, 
reading the will: 

“*To my only relation, Miles. Heartwell, 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, now 
invested in real estate, as follows, etc.’ 


“Dear May, you and the children will uev- 


er know want, and poor Mrs. Wilkes round 
the corner shall have plenty, and we will pay 
pate. Rowe, the old baker’s rent, cause he’s 
lame and sick,. and. help the Winslows that 
were burned out, last. month, and—and—we 


Will do some good now, wont we, May?” 


“ Indeed, indeed we will.” 


| 
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THE GALWAY TRAGEDY. 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Speak gently to your mother, boy, 
Bowed down with anxious care, 
Nor ever cduse her to roll forth 
The swift and bitter tear. 
Speak gently; to the merry youth, 
In life’s fruescent bowers; 
There's care enough reserved for him 
Tn future rolling years. 


Speak gently to the aged man, 
Whose locks are whitening fast; 
Whose stooping form is bending low 
Before Azrael’s.blast; 


He has not long to tarry here, 
He soon shall haste away; 

Then genthy soothe each weary hour, 
Each slow declining day. 


THE GALWAY TRAGEDY. 
TALE OF IRELAND. 


BY WALTSR 8. KINGMAN. 
" Saad Wwe 
on you, Patrick! I have fever 

had a thought of supplanting you. Whi, man, 

T have left my heart in old Spain, Whiéfe the 

sweetest of senoritas awaits my coming. Dear 


girl, she thinks me long lingering amidst your 


Spaniard repented his slur upon his compan- 
ion’s country, and asked his pardon frankly. 
There was a moody frown upon the Irishman's 
brow, and he di@ net’Geign to accept the oth- 
ers apolégy. Thé Spaniard turned away 
more saddened than vexed by his manner, and 
offered his arm to a’ young ‘beauty, whose 
eyes sparkled still brighter at his approach. 
As he led her to the dance, Ke remarked, in « 
low tone, that it Was the last night he should 
meet her, as he was going away. The girl's 
cheek flushed to a deep crimson, aid the 
sparkling eyes lost their brilliancy in a shower 
of sudfien tears. 

“ Going away; Pedro? I cannot believe it; 
you inust be jesting”” 

“I did not know you would regret it, Hel- 
en,” he answered} “bat sinee you ‘seem’ to 
take an inte¥est in the stranger, Iwill tell you 
why I go. Patrick Fitz Stephen 1s jealous of 


my attentions to his betrothed. I have often 
suspected it, but lately I have been positive: 
and to-night he has grossly insulted me, and 
charged me ‘With btealing away the affections 
of Kathleen O’Connor.”” 
“Nonsense !—don’t mind itm, Pedro,” said 
the little beauty; who’ had ‘her own designs 
upon the he&rt of the ‘handsome 
“He was always a jealous” fool, the young 
lady would thave said, had she not ‘suddenly 
found herself in ¢lose proximity to the person 
she was talkitig' about so freely, and his flan- 
cee. The latter looked’ uneasy and restless, 
while the former; séeing who was her partner 
in the danee, coldly bowed to the young lady, 
but took no notfi¢e of the Spaniard, who seized 
the first opportunfty of leaving the dance. He 
was soon seen flying down the long stairs, at 
the bottom of which he encountered a beauti- 
ful girl, who held out her hand to him. 
“Not going home yet, Pedro, I trust? ‘See, 
I stole away from Patrick to visit an old wo- 
man below stairs,'who takes care of the build 
ing. Go back with mé and help me find him.” 
“Not for the world!” answéred Pedro. 
The lady put up herlip. “Gallant, indeed!” 
she exclaimed; bat at that montent the face 
of the lover she'was about to seek appeared 
before her, but so altered with rage ‘and pas- 
sion, that she could scarcely recognize it. 
Seizing her almost/rudely by the arm, he 
drew her up stairs, af’the same time whisper. 
ing in the ear of the Spaniard, “ You shall roe 
this !” 
The little beauty, who’ was bewallling Pe 
dro’s sudden desertion, was doomed never to 
behold him again. Often tii’ the ¢oniling days 
she remembered his words, and conmeéeted 
Patrick Fitz Stephen with his disappearance ; 
but she wisely kept her own) counsel until 
events came Wo light that rendered ‘secrecy 
unnecessary)" 
That night Pedro de Guzman was found by 
the sea shore, having évidently beet-east back 
by the waves. “Alt first it “was duppeéed ‘that 
he had’ been necidentally drowned? but the 
discovery of # ‘dteadful' wound, 
given by # sitall polgnard: or” dagger, gave 
another aspect to the terrible afftir’ 


' 
ney 


It was towards the close of ‘the fifteenth 
centery, that » wealthy merchant of Galway, 

n Ireland, was elected as mayor of that 
the almost wishes of his fellow 
citizens. His’ nanié Was James Lynch Fits 
Stephen—a name that was synonymous with 
virtue, integrity and upfighttess. Nothing 
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could touch these points in his character; 
they were a8 pure and inaccessible as the 
snow on Mont Blanc. These qualities were 
combined with a stern firmness amounting to 
obstinacy, and a love of justice, before which 
all personal motives gave way as straw before 
the fire. His character seemed formed upon 
the old Roman models, and it exceeded its 
This man, before his election as mayor, had 
been éngaged in the traffic, then common, be- 
tween the western coast of Ireland and the 
coast, and had made several voyages 
himself to facilitate that business. Returning 
from his last, voyage, he had brought home 
with him a young. many the son of a merchant 
with whom he was intimate. Young Pedro 
de Guzman took his,.place in the family of 
Mayor Fitz Stephen, in the station of a son 
and brother, and not as a stranger. Between 
himself and young Patrick Fitz Stephen there 
sprang up a strong affection, mlmost fraternal 
in its nature; while the parents of the impetu- 
ous Irish boy regarded the young Spaniard 
with feelings scarcely distinguishable from 
those which they, held toward Patrick. To 
the brotherly loye, between the two young 
men there arose no, interruption until a cer- 
tain event took place, which. began to mar the 
friendliness, on one part,at least. 
Lombard, Street, is, or was, a collection of 
large antiquated buildings.' One of them was 
at the time of which we write the residence of 
the mayor. Now, after four centaries, it is 
still existing, but only as a pile of ruins. 
There is still the remnants of a gateway and a 
door, over the latter of which is a death’s 
head and cross-bones—meet emblem of the 
gloomy desolation. which has ever marked the 
spot. ‘ 


Down this street a carriage dashed furiously, 
its sole ocqupant, a fair, slight girl; the driver 


lay in the, next street Meless, The carriage 
was recognized as that of a family high in so- 
cial position, of which this young girl was the 
only child. She. gat, firmly im,her place, while 
the terrified horses cleared the corner of Lom- 
bard Street, neither fainting nor calling for 
aid; but when deliverance came, in the shape 
oftwo young men, who heroically stopped 
the horses in their mad career, and proffered 
each a hand to)jif} her from the vehicle, it 
must be owned t she trembled, and that 
tears. stood. in.hey beautiful. eyes.. One of 
them bore her in his arms until his slight fig- 
We gave way, and he resigned her to the 
other. On the mayor’s steps stood several 


persons as the young men approached, and 
the girl besought him to let her walk. 

“See,” she said, “I am strong and well. 
Nothing has hurt me, and when thi foolish 
quivering has gone off, I shall Se able to re- 
enter the carriage. Where is poor Dennis? 
He was thrown off. Pray release me, and 
look for the coachman.” 

His only answer was a closer embrace ; and 
he stayed not until he had lain down his fair 
burden on the sofa in the immense drawing- 
room of the mayor. 

“Bravo, Patrick!” said the mayor, as the 
son knelt by the now insensible girl. The 
whole family crowded around her with harts- 
horn, burnt feathers, fans and other appliances, 
but Mrs. Fitz Stephen waved them all away, 
and merely opened the windows to give her 


“She will soon revive,” said the good lady. 
“Tt is only the reaction after such a terrible 
fright as the poor child has had.” 

This incident decided, or seemed to decide, 
Patrick Fitz Stephen’s destiny. Acquaintance 
grew into friendship, and friendship deepened 
into a tenderer feeling, until Patrick and Kath- 
leen O’Connor were as one. Pedro was for- 
gotten in this new attachment, but his gener- 
ous heart forgave the desertion of his friend, 
and his conduct towards Patrick was still that 
ofa brother. To Kathleen he showed the ten- 
derest and truest friendship, unconscious that 
the jealous heart of Patrick was turning every 
look and word into matter for suspicion and 
distrust. , 

It was on the night of a splendid ball, given 
by Kathleen’s father, that he became so furi- 
ous that he lost all self-respect, and openly 
accused Pedro of attempting to supplant him 
with Kathleen—Kathleen, whose sweet face 
was just lighting up with a glow of pleasure 
in welcoming the young Spaniard to her fath- 
er’s halls. That sunny glow, and the friendly 
pressure that Pedro gave the fair hand ex- 
tended to him, completed Patrick’s anger. He 
followed him out, and, as the terrible record 
of his crime declares, he pursued him to the 
sea-shere to which Pedro fied. His victim 
had attained the very edge of the water when 
his pursuer overtook him, plunged a dagger 
into his heart, and threw him bleeding into 
the sea, which cast him back to the shore. 

In the deep woods where Patrick hid after 
this terrible scene, he had time to reflect upon 
his crime. What.if indeed there were nothing 
to warrant his mad surmises? Looking back, 
he could not read asingle proof of Pedro’s 
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disloyalty to the purest friendship for himself 
—not a single proof that he had ever felt 
aught else for Kathleen. 

And Kathleen—how must she look upon a 
murderer? Good heaven! had he indeed 
murdered the youth who had been lured to 
his home by the most solemn promises of the 
tenderest love and care from his father ?—had 
he who had so professed to love him been the 
one to bring him to this frightfulend? His 
thoughts became too bitter for endurance ; he 
felt that he could not live to bear about him 
the deep remorse which was overwhelming 
him like a flood, and he emerged from the 
wood with a firm design of yielding himself 
up to justice. 

Pale, haggard, and stained with blood, he 
passed into the city, unconscious that every 
eye was curiously observing him, although 
none recognized him in the torn and disordér- 
ed ball-dress which he had not changed froin 
the night before. Soon a party on horseback 
mnet him, and he saw his father and other offi- 
cers, who, he doubted not, were in pursuit of 
Pedro’s murderer. 

Fitz Stephen was shocked to find his son in 
ihe haggard being before him. He threw 
himself from his horse, and called him in a 
voice of tender pity, for he felt that Patrick 
must be overwhelmed with grief at his friend’s 
loss. 
“ Father,” gasped the unhappy boy, “father, 
I give myself up! I am the guilty one!” 

What words were these for that stern, un- 
yielding magistrate to hear, bent as he was 
upon the task of finding out the murderer of 
the beloved youth committed to his care! O 
God, that the spirit should thus be called to 
endure such more than mortal strife! They 


who saw Fitz Stephen when he turned his" 


face towards the officers and bade them arrest 
the murderer before them, described it after- 
wards as the most unearthly countenance— 
changed wholly from its clear, noble and beau- 
tiful aspect to the dreary grayness of death. 
For a moment he reeled beneath the terrible 
stroke; then it rushed upon his mind that 
with him lay his son’s sentence. What would 
it be had another committed the crime? 
Would any hope of pardon be granted to the 
relatives of the guilty man? No, justice 
would take its course ; ‘and should he shrink 
from that course now? Yet O, what agony 
was bound up in this thought !—and still the 
father’s heart was pleading strongly for time 
to look this dreadful thing in the face—to de- 
vise some means of escape, and yet to satisfy 


justice. It was all in vain. No 

could thus blind him to what was right and 
true; and Patrick was already on his way to 
the prison before his father was sensible that 
a footstep had fallen upon his ear. 

The pitiful procession must pass the mayor's 
own house; and there on the very steps, 
watching with painful anxiety for Patrick, 
who had not been at home all night, stood 
Mrs. Fitz Stephen, and with her, Kathleen 
O’Connor. The mother was mercifully struck 
down insensible at the first glanée; but the 
maiden rushed out into the street, right befare 
the flery steeds of the officers, who had hii 
work to keep her slight form ' from being 
trampled beneath their hoofs. 

“ Patrick !” she shrieked out. “My 
whither ‘are (they taking you? Yow here,” 
she exclaimed, as she looked around and saw 
Fitz Stephen—* you here, and not rescue your 
son from these demons? Patrick, darling, 
come home with me; leave these wretches, 
Mr. Fitz Stephen can take care of them,” she 
continued, bitterly; “it is his province to 
care for the guilty, but you, love, would do 
better to come home with me.” 

The affrighted friends of the family of the 
mayor stood around wondering, yet half con- 
scious that something dreadful was going on. 
And meantime the miserable procession moved 
away, leaving mother, and friends, and the 
beautiful betrothed of the prisoner, in a state 
of stupor at the stupendous wrong which 
seemed to be doing to Patrick. 

We can but dimly see through our tears 
the dreadful day of trial, when the son was 
sentenced to death by his own father. When 
it was passed, what execrations followed the 
broken-hearted man! Did he not feel? The 
white hair, which two weeks before had been 
black, the shrunken figure, so manly then, at- 
tested what he had undergone. 

The infuriated populace called on him to 
relinquish’ the prisoner, or prepare for the 
destruction of his house. From the highest 
to the lowest, all joined in entreaties or 
threats. “Give us Patrick, and we will bless 
you; murder him, and eternal curses light on 
the stony-hearted man who refuses life to his 
son!” In vain! Shut in his wretched cell, 
the rash boy had leisure to reflect upon the 
past, and with remorse to deplore his own fol- 
ly and guilt. 

Meantime the mother, whose connections 
were very extensive, had gone privately to the 
head of every family, and on the morning of 
the execution they were assembled near the 
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prison fully armed, and as fully determined to 
rescue their kinswoman’s son. 

When the prisoner appeared, attended by 
his father, a cry that would seem to reach to 
heaven filled the afr. A band of soldiers, 
which had been called out by the mayor, suc- 
ceéied in partially dispersing the crowd by 
firing into their midst and killing two of the 
insitgents, after which the party was unmo- 
lested. 

Arrived at the place, however, a new diffi- 
culty presented itself. Not an officer would 

rm the act of execution; the mayor ex- 
postulated in vain. Determined to maintain 
the stern majesty of the law, he drew his son 
to the foot of a long winding stair, which they 
nidtinted ‘together. In a few moments they 
appeared together at a high, arched window. 
The dréadful scene that followed, in which 
the son met his fate from the father’s own 
hands, was succeeded by a long, loud, concen- 
trated cry of mingled rage and sorrow from 
the crowd below. It was like a howl from a 
legion of disappointed hounds. 

When the mayor entered his own house 
that day, it was for the last time. Wife, and 
friends, and servants, avoided him, and the 
latter did his bidding with undisgyised dis- 
gust. He went afiéut the house for a few 
days moaning like an infant, then took the bed, 
from which he never arose. His Roman firm- 
ness dwindled into childishness, and soon the 
dd house in Lombard Street was deserted as 
unlucky. 

In a convent a pale nun moved slowly, and 
hung down her head, in going to morning and 
evening prayers. She never spoke to her 
companions, but was sometimes overheard 
whispering, “ His own father murdered him! 
My poor Patrick!” And the tender-hearted 
huns pitied the grief that had crazed the poor 
sister—pitied it, though it was never revealed 
to mortal ears. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from 
it; for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my 
own kind, bat Bd family, who are enjoying 
life, and I take a brother’s share in their ha 

We are all fellow-soldiers in th 
earthly battle, and what does it matter on 
whom the honors of the victory fall? If for- 
tune passes by without seeing us, and pours 
her favors on others, let us condole ourselves, 
like the friend of Parmenio, by saying, 

Those too, are Alexander’s.”—Souvestre. 


So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray 
And yet they glide like away.—BYnon. 


THE SHAPE OF OUR BODIES. 

Symmetry is one of the conditions of good 
health. God knows the best form; he created 
man upright in his own image. The vital or- 
gans in the chest and abdomen are fitted to 
an erect spine. If the upper ters of the 
spine bend forward, as in 1 alll ng shoulders, 
not only is the nerve marrow of the 
— itself distorted, and its circulation cri 
pled (which is a serious matter, resulting 
certain common affections), but the lungs 
heart, liver and stomach lose their natural 
place, and perform all their duties disadvan- 
tageously. A very large proportion of our 
many affections of these vital organs take 
their rise in such displacement. 

What shall be done? ist. Improve the 
desks in our schools, so that instead of com- 
pelling our young to sit hours every day in a 
stooping position, they shall be compelled to 
sit erect, with head and shoulders drawn well 
back. This is very easily accomplished. Such 
a change in our school iture would prove 
a priceless national blessing. 2nd. Remove 
every ounce of pressure from the waist. Pants 
worn without suspenders, and drawn close 
about the body, skirts or dresses pressing at 
the waist, must produce round shoulders, for 
when the organs of the abdomen are pushed 
downward, the shoulders must drop in order 
to maintain the relations between the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera, 3d. The back legs of 
our chairs must be sawn off two inches shorter 
than the front ones. The front edge of the 
seat must not be more than fourteen inches 
high for a woman, and sixteen for men. This 
arrangement will immediately relieve the back 
while sitting, and secure a good —— of 
the shoulders, 4th. The habit of walking 
erect, with the air of a soldier, must be gener- 
ally cultivated. 5th. Gymnastic culture of 
the shoulders. With such means the nation 
will become upright and vigorous—Dio Lewis. 


BIRTHPLACE OF RAPHAEL. 
The little town of Urbino, in which he first 
saw the light, on Good Friday, May the 28th, 
in the year 1483, crowns the summit of a high 
hill, and is celebrated as much for its pure 
healthy air, and the fine, noble physiognomy 


of its inhabitants, as for the d and roman- 
tic character of the surrounding country. One 
remarkable peculiarity in the latter feature is 
the view that is obtained on the east, between 
the lofty and partly barren hills around, of 
the smooth surface of the Adriatic, several 
miles distant. The impression produced by 
the combined effect of the two grandest ob- 
jects in nature, mountains and sea, upon the 
peculiarly susceptible mind of Raphael when 
a child, was deep and lasting; and a proof of 
this we observe in the background of many of 
his landscapes, in which he has re 
introduced these effects—on either si 

of mountains, parted in the distance by the 
sea, closes, the horizon. 
ner local physiognomy of the peo 
was so imprinted on his mind, that dur- 
ing my visit to Urbino, I observed many 
features which seemed to be the very types of 
his earlier pictures.—Art Journal. 
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THE TWO YOUNG SOLDIERS. 


THE BXILE’S LAMENT. 


BY J. 8. 


Virginia’s soil is desolate, 
And I from home am riven: 

May God restore old friends to friends, 
On earth, or else in heaven. 

I am pining now on strangers’ soil, 
Life’s cherished dream is o'er: 

O, carry me back to Old Virginia, 
To Old Virginia’s shore ! 


I'm dying, dying all alone, 
And not a friend is near: 

No brother's voice. no sister's sigh, 
Falls on my dying ear. 

O, for a heart that loves me now, 
Ere life’s wild dream is o'er, 
carty mé back to Old Virginia, 

To O14 Virginia's shore ! 


~ Teannot die in the sunny South, 
But let me gently sleep 
Where quiet James's yellow waves 
To the ocean's besom sweep; 
And there in slumbers soft I'll lie, 
And dream forevermore 
That you've carried me back to Old Virginia, 


To Old Virginia's shore. 
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THE TWO YOUNG SOLDIERS, 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

As the stirring music of the drum and fife 
was wafted into the window by the fresh spring 
breeze, Mrs. Holmes involuntarily shuddered, 
and a sudden flush was succeeded by an al- 
most deathly paleness. Ina few moments the 
door opened, and Romney, her eldest son, 
about twenty-one years old, followed by his 
younger brother, entered. Romney Holmes, 
with his tall, erect figure, dark, expressive 
eyes, firm mouth, and massive forehead, show- 
ed energy and decision in every movement. 

“O, mother,” said he, * will you not give 
your consent for Edgar and me to go?” 

“My son, you and he are all I have left.” 

The mournful voice with which this was ut- 
tered, and the imploring look of the brown 
eyes raised to his, for a moment made the 
young man falter. He then said: 

“ Our father was a soldier, and a brave one, 
too.” 

“Yes, he was—we can no longer say is.” 


“I know it, mother, and as his voice js gj. 
lent,yours must cheer and encourage us now.” 

“Cheer and encourage you to go forth to 
almost certain death ?” 

“If we fall, it will be in the cause of free- 
dom.” 

“Mother,” said Edgar, who had hitherto 
remained silent, “ we must go. We are young, 
full of life and health, and our country meeds 
us.” 

“ Yes.” interposed Romney, “as my broth- 
er says, our country needs us, and well might 
we be branded by the name of cowards were 
we to remain at home, when all our young 
friends and associates are going.” 

“ But Edith—you seem to forget her, Rom- 
ney. Isn’t there a spell in her name strong 
enough to keep you with us?” 

“No, mother, Not that I can ever forget 
Edith Temple. That is what I can never do.” 

They wereso absorbed in what they were 
saying, that neither of them had noticeda 
young girl who steod in the doorway commu- 
nicating with an adjoining apartment, Mrs. 
Holmes was the first to perceive her. 

“O, Edith,” said she, a kind of hectic flush 
for a moment displacing the pallor of her 
countenance, “O, Edith, will you not join 
with me in trying to persuade my boys not to 
leaye me ?” 

“For your sake I would bid them stay—for 
theirs, I must bid them go,” 

There was a shade of sadness in the young, 
sweet face of Edith Temple, as she said this, 
and her voice was a little tremulous. 

“TJ didn’t expect this from you,” said Mrs. 
Holmes. 

“ Why I said it,” answered Edith, “is be 
cause I intend to go myself.” 

“ Edith,” said Romney, a little sternly, and 
turning towards her as he spoke, 

“JT don’t mean,” she said, earnestly, “that 
I am going for the purpose of taking up arms 
in the cause of freedom. - Nature and custom 
alike prohibit this. But woman isn’t denied 
the right of ministering to the wants of the 
sick, nor of those who have been wounded 
while fighting the battles of their country.” 

“ Will you, too, leave me, Edith? Am Ito 
have no one to whom I can speak concerning 
my sons, When they are far away? No one to 
say when my heart fails me through fear, 
‘ They will come back again?” 

“Stay where you are, dear Edith,” said 
Romney. “When my brother and I are gone, 


| let yours be the voice” to cheer our mother 


with words of hope.” 
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“If it be your wish, Romney, that I stay, I 


«No, not for that, but because it seems to 
me to be your duty.” — 

«Then I will remain, though the thought of 
being obliged, should you be sick or wounded, 
to wait day after day, in terror and suspense, 
without being able to hear a word from you, 
seems to me to be more than I can bear.” 

“A terror and suspense which I must share 
with you,” said Mrs. Holmes, all at once put- 
ting on an air of resolution. “T have been 
too selfish, Bdith: We will both go. The en- 
deavor to alleviate the sufferings of others, 
will bring consolation to our own hearts, 
Bomney—Edgar, I have now the courage to 
tell ‘you to go. You have my free and full 
consent. Edith and I will go with you, but 
she must first be your wife, Romney.” 

Aseven Edith was unable to urge any sat- 
isfactory objection to the proposed arrange- 
ment, Romney and she were married the fol- 
lowing evening, and in a few days afterwards, 
they were allon their way to fulfil what they 
felt to be the call of duty. 


Two women, one young and fair, and pale 
as the beams of the moon, which now and then 
broke through a mass of wild looking clouds, 
driven by a gusty wind, the other, older by 
twenty years, with a bowed head, and a look 
of dread depicted in. her countenance, were 
slowly making their way over a blood-stained 
field, where friends and foes, the dying and 
the dead, lay side by side. 

Neither of them spoke, but the grasp by 
which each held the other’s hand would tight- 
en, and a shudder pass over them, as oecasion- 
ally they paused and bent low, where 

“Dark the evening shadows rolled 
On the eye that gleamed in death; 


And the evening dews fell cold 
On the lip that gasped for breath." 


Suddenly the moon shone forth in all its 
splendor, The younger of the two women let 
goofher companion’s hand, and at a single 
bound reached the spot where a youth of 
eighteen was leaning in a half reclining pos- 
ture against a tree. A single glance had told 
her that it was Edgar Holmes, and now that 
she stood close by his side, she saw that death 
was on his brow. . 

“ Edith, my sister,” ‘he said, in a feeble voiee. 

“Dear Edgar, my heart bleeds to see you 
this; but where is iy hisband—where is 
Romney ?” 

“He is unhurt, and will be here soon. He 


left me to get help, but no help will avail me 
now. You have come in time to see me die— 
where’s mother ?” 

“She is here, my son,” answered Mrs. 
Holmes, and kneeling down by her dying boy’s 
side, and keeping back the moans that came 
to her lips, she supported him in her arms, 
while Edith sought to staunch the blood which 
was slowly welling from a wound in his side. 

“Tt is no use, sweet sister,’ were his words, 
with a sweet smile, and then, after a little si- 
lence—* Mother,” said he, “I shall never see 
our pleasant home again; but when you and 
my brother and Edith return, you will speak 
of me sometimes, and say: ‘I wish he were 
here’ Romney will tell you, that in this, my 
last battle, I did not shrink from doing my 
duty.” 

Ere the words had left his lips, his brother 
came hurrying to the spot; accompanied by a 
surgeon. 

“Can you save him ?” inquired Romney. 

“ He is past all human aid,” was the relue- 
tant reply. 

“T knew it. was so,” said the dying boy. 
“Brother, sister, mother—farewell—we shall 
meet in the better land.” 

Soon afterward, his mind was wandering, 
and he muttered some incoherent phrases to 
himself, but when in a few moments a faint 
shout, came from a distance, borne on 
night-wind, with a sudden effort, freeing him- ~ 
self from the clasp of his mother’s arms, he sat 
upright and exclaimed; 

“ Freemen—soldiers. The victory is won. 
Union and liberty forever.” 

With these words still thrilling on the air, 
the boy soldier sunk baek, and with his head 
on his mother’s bosom, expired. 


“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 

hen Spring with dewy finger cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their ditge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there!” 


When the sunlight of God’s mercy rises 
upon our necessities, it casts the shadow of 
prayer far down upon the plain; or, to use 
another illustration, when God piles up a hill 
of mercies, he himself shines behind them, and 
he casts on our spirits the shadow of prayer, 
so that we may rest certain, if we are in prayer, 
our prayers are the shadows of mercy. 


COFFEE. 

Coffee is an article of comparatively recent 
introduction. It was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, even in their most civilized and 
refined state. It was probably first used as a 
cordial or pleasant beverage by the Ethiopians. 
Their situation, on the south of the Red Sea, 
was in the vicinity of its natural growth. It 
was introduced into Cenctantiovas in the 

ear 1554; and thence was gradually adopted 
n the western parts of Europe. The story of 
its introduction into England is, that one Ed- 
wards, who had been a merchant in Turkey, 
in 1652, brought with him on his return, a ser- 
vant, who was acquainted with the method of 
roasting coffee, and making it into a beverage. 
Afterwards, a house was kept by this person 
for the sale of coffee, in London. In Paris, it 
was hardly known, till the arrival of the Turk- 
ish ambassador there in 1669. A public coffee 
house was soon after opened in that city. 

The grateful estimation of coffee, when 
paw prepared, isalmost universal. It has 

n the favorite bev of many distin- 
guished men, Leibnitz, Voltaire, derick 
the great of Prussia, and Napoleon. It is 
used by all classes of the people in Europe. 
As a medicine, vane coffee is a powerful 
stimulant and co ; and in the paroxysms 
of asthma, it is one of the best remedies. In 
faintness, or exhaustion from labor and fa- 
tigue, it is one of the most cordial and delicious 
restoratives. But much depends on the pre- 
(not burning), and the 
subject to boiling. The 
objection to its strength with every one, is 
readily removed by the use of milk; which, at 
. the same time, adds to the nutriment of this 
» ag@eeable beverage. 

The conjecture and assertion that is some- 
times made, that coffee is unwholesome, seems 
not to be confirmed by facts or experience. 
It neither shortens life, nor does it inebriate, 
or debilitate, or unreasonably stimulate. If 
it has a tendency to produce such effects, it 
ought to be relinquished, as much as ardent 
spirits. But the observation of the most care- 
ful and intelligent physicians does not support 
the supposition. 

We are aware of the modern theory recom- 
mended by some, which would exclude not 
only ardent spirits and other fermented liquors, 
but animal food, coffee and tea; and allow on- 
ly of a vegetable and milk diet. We will not 
quarrel with such benevolent men. But it re- 
mains to be proved, that water, milk, and a 
vegetable diet will secure the health and vigor 
as effectually as something more substantial 
and nutritious. Yet, as the zealous advocates 
of temperance, we would not be thought to 
discourage the most plain and simple diet, 
which consists with the athletic and laborious 
duties of man. Ardent spirits are never ne- 
cessary; not even as a medicine. Other rem- 
edies are equally efficacious in all cases; and, 
as a drink, even in a moderate use, it is always 
injurious. Wine, porter, and cider, may also 
be used to purposes of intemperance. But 
whether these must be entirely proscribed as 


well as ardent s for the otion of 
temperance, we not endirtale to decide. 
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COFFEE. 


The apostolic advice ts, “to be temperate in 
The coffee plant or shrub, whic 
co or which general] 
reaches the height of fifteen feet, is cultivated 
in the warm climates; but is found in the 
southern parts of the gee latitudes, It 
ws in great quantities in Arabia, in the lat- 
tude of 20 degrees north. In the East and 
West Indies, it flourishes in the same parallel, 
Arabia ge 14,000,000 pounds of coffee 
annually, for various parts of the world— 
Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 


MILTON’S RIB BONE. 


Mention is made of Cromwell's skull; so 
that it may not be out of place to tell you that 
I have handled one of Milton’s ribs. Cow- 
per speaks indignantly of the desecration of 
our divine poet’s grave, on which shameful 
occurrence some of the bones were clandes 
tinely distributed. One fell to the lot of an 
old and esteemed friend, and between 
five and fifty years ago, at his house, not many 
miles from London, I have often examined 
the said rib bone. That friend is long since 
dead; but his son, now in the vale of years, 
lives, and I doubt not from the reverence felt 
to the great author of Paradise Lost, that he 
has religiously preserved the precious relic, 
It might not be agreeable to him to have his 
name published ; but from his tastes—he being 
a person of some distinction in literary pur- 
suits—is likely to be a reader of notes and 
queries ; and, if this should catch his eye, he 
may be induced to send you some particulars— 
I know he is able to place the matter beyond 
a doubt.—Notes and Queries. 

WAR TEACHES US TO ECONOMIZE. 

We shouldn’t be one whit surprised, ifit 
turned out that this war was going to make 
us more thoughtful about our expenditures 
than we ever were before, and less prodigal of 
the resources with which Heaven has blessed 
us above every other people. We shall dress 
in better taste and more in harmony with our 
means; we shall eat less food than now, and 
especially less solid, meat food; and we shall 
seek out pretty and recesses in nature, 
in which to place cosy cot! and snug 
homes, rather than opportunities for erec 
costly barracks, for the purpose of show 
not of habitation. A home is everything or 
nothing to a person; it either develops 4 
man in the right way, to tenderness and truth, 
or it has just no sort of influence at all. A 
small and modest home, that shall suggest 
pictures of comfort, of ot and of beau- 
ty, is all that any healthy-minded person could 
ask. For ourselves, we would desire to be 
found in no other; and there is the place to 
which all our friends will be treated with 4 
true welcome.—Home Journal. 


“ Which is the most solemn and awful mo- 
ment of a naval battle?” asked a lady of a 
naval officer. “The moment before the bat- 
tle, madam, when they sprinkle sand on the 
decks to absorb the blood that is soon to 
flow,” replied the officer. 
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{HE CHILD’S LAMENT FOR SUMMER. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“ Where is the glorious summer gone? 
Why hath it passed away, 
With many a sweet and thrilling tone, 
That came but yesterday ? 


“J hear not now the wild bird’s song 
Ringing through wood and dell, 
But the wind sweeps mournfully along, 
Like summer's sad farewell ; 


“ And green leaves, which had proudly swung 


On many a forest bough, 
Unto the moaning winds are flung, 
All seared and blasted now. 


“The violet in its lone repose 
Has lost its odorous breath ; 
The lily and the queenly rose 
Have felt the touch of death. 


“ Alas, that such a glorious time 
Should ever pass away ! 
Will the brown earth renew its prime— 
O, when, sweet mother, say ?” 


“The summer will return, my child; 
The earth again will bloom; 
The violets in the woodland wild 


Will yield their rich perfume. 


“All beautiful and glorious things 
Will spring again to birth, 
Bright as thine own imaginings, 

With tones of love and mirth. 


“ But the gay summer of the heart 
We may recall in vain; 
When that blessed season doth depart, 
Tt never comes again ; 


“ And friendships of thy early youth 
Will quickly fade away— 
E’en as the withered summer flowers— 
As false, as frail as they. 


“Then set not thy affections here 
On things that fade and die; 
But rest thy hopes on heaven, for there 
Is immortality : 
“So in thy age’s wintry day, 
Though other friends may flee, 
God will, as life ebbs fast away, 
“Be all in all to thee.’ ”” 


I le observed, that the most censorious are 
the judicious; who, having 


ng to recommend themselves, will be 


of another that 


No man envies the 
y of his own. 


THE PRIDE OF THE DUDLEYS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


THE mansion house of Dudley Manor was 
a gray stone building, time-stained and moss- 
grown, a copy of some old-world work of a 
medisval architect. Its odd towers, its mas- 
sive battlements, its fantastic gargoyles and 
grotesque carvings would have harmonized 
admirably with the exquisite finish and age- 
long culture of an English landscape, but 
looked strangely incongruous in their real po- 
sitions. An opening in the primal forest had 
been made for it; its towers, undraped by blue 
mist or curling fog, cut boldly into the clear, 
cold, northern heaven. At its rear a thou- 
sand acres of wilderness forbade the red light 
of sunset to paint the diminutive panes of its 
oriel windows; in front a dead waste of re- 
cently-cleared land stretched away to a shin- 
ing line, which they told you was the St. 
‘Lawrence—thirty miles distant—and if you 
watched on a clear day you might see a sail 
slowly drifting along, so remote and unreal 
that you could scarcely believe it was not the 
white cloud which mocked it. Away, miles 
to the southwest, lay Ontario, a still spot of 
light which you would never have dreamed 
was water. 

You might travel for miles and not find a 
more desolate tract of country than this. As 
if Nature had meant to compensate herself for 
her lavish prodigality at Niagara, among the 
Thousand Isles, and upon the Saguenay, she 
leaves here a region absolutely without beau- 
ty in any of its larger features. The wilder- 
ness resents the intrusion of man, and the 
weather-whitened stumps stand for years to 
reproach him with the ruin he has wrought. 
True, the grass grows lush and thick, the 
woods are full of all wild flowers, and the 
maples annually pave the forest floors with a 
many-tinted mosaic. The wild bean twines 
around the unsightly trunks of the tall bas~ 
woods, and perfumes all the air. Here, too, is 
stillness, and no interruption by “the world’s 
harsh din.” 

This was a manor long held and royally 
owned by Western Dudley. Proud of the 
rank which his possessions gave him, imagin- 
ing himself a feudal lord, and ruling over his 
tenants as if he were one, he had long ago 
forgotten the taste and culture and opulence 
of refinement which distinguished his Eng- 
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lish home, scarcely remembered that family 
decline and poverty had driven him into ex- 
ile, and had pine for such 
as literature and society. 

With the inclemencies of many winters his 
medizval castle had grown grim and defaced ; 
but that only made it more like the olden 
time. Within, it was scarcely more fresh and 
well kept. Western Dudley’s wife had been 
dead for long years, and careless, rough back- 
woods women, who had little taste for the 
minor luxuries of life, cared for his household 
arrangements. 

So it was that out of all the rooms of the 
spacious house, but one wore any semblance 
of comfort. That was Maud’s. Maud Dud- 
ley was Western Dudley’s daughter. If you 
had asked her father how old she was, he 
would have said, “ The child must be eighteen, 
atleast.” But he was wrong. The cares of 
the few last years had pressed heavily upon 
him. It had grown hard to collect his rents, 
Insolent pioneers squatted upon his lands, and 
resisted his attempts to coerce them into pay- 
ment. 

It was at the beginning of the anti-rent 
troubles in New York. Never more than 
half a republican, Western Dudley cursed in 
his heart the license of democracy, and wished 
a thousand times that the Canadian frontier 
ran to the south of him, To be sure, there 
were the resources of business. Swift streams, 
coming for miles through his own lands, might 
be forced to work for him. His vast forests 
might be thinned to meet the need of the 
lumbermen, Every year the busy life of the 
world had encroached upon that solitude, 
Its advancing waves already washed the 
shores of his own domain. Mr. Dudley had 
but to take the tide whose flood would lead 
him on to true fortune, But he did not think 
of it, or if he thought of it, it was only with an 
inward shrinking and contempt. All the 
Dudleys were gentlemen, and it was the pride 
of this branch of the house that they were so. 
That they should never form an alliance with 
trade he was determined, And in this coun- 
try, what was there that a gentleman could 
do? He had tried political life; but younger, 

more energetic men, more fully imbued with 


the progressive American spirit, had driven 
him off the field. 

So it had happened, that Dudley, proud by. 
nature, grown sour and stern through defeat 
and mortification, was,living in his dilapidated 
medisval castle, pressed by creditors and tor- 


mented by unpaying debtors, and his daugh- 
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ter grown to womanhood under his very eyes 
without his knowing it. 

This was the position of affairs at the be 
ginning of the year of grace eighteen hyp. 
dred and forty-five. Look into Western 
Dudley’s own apartment, and you will see 
him sitting at a round oaken table, sorting 
papers, folding bills and putting them away in 
his wallet with the air of one who had impor. 
tant business. 

“ Maud!” 

The girl looked up from her sewing, 
“ What, father ?” 

“Your Cousin Fairfax may come here 
while I am away.” , 

“ Well, papa ?” 

Her whole face had softened ; a tender, shy 
light shone out of her downcast eyes, and 
some strange, sweet emotion wavered inher 
voice. Her father, rustling papers and creas- 
ing long slips in resolute, strongly-marked 
folds, glanced sharply at her. 

“ How old are you, Maud?” he demanded, 
abruptly staying his busy hand for a moment, 

“Twenty-two, father.” 

“So much? Time accelerates. What will 
it be when I am ten years older?” said Dud- 
ley, the grim, business face relaxing. “It is 
time you were married, Mand,” he next said, 
quickly resuming his old manner. 

Maud’s face crimsoned. She bent over her 
sewing, and the needle flew swifter and 
swifter. She did not speak. Her father 
watched her curiously. ‘To some men a wo- 
man is always an enigma. They interpret 
every manifestation by the rule of contraries, 
and are surprised to find the result of their 
calculations an error. 

“The child is frightened,” thought Dudley. 
“Well, well, there’s time enough yet. Maud 
is only a child. What is twenty-two?” 

What, indeed? Not much to forty, still 
less to fifty, and to sixty is not the assump- 


tion of youth the most ridiculous of imperti- 
nences? Butask twenty-two, See if it has 
not sounded fathomless depths of joy and 
sorrow. Ask if it does not recognize its 
possibilities. Is it not tortured by question- 
ings, inspired by grand intentions, haunted by 


nameless forebodings ? 
No page of life is a blank, and pressed by 


th® accumulations of years, sixty forgets 
what a marvellous story was inscribed on the 
first twenty leaves. What if Maud’s face was 
stil? young and fresh? It had not lost its in- 


fantine innocence, but as her father looked at 


her, as she stood ready to bid him good-by, it 
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struck him that an indefinable shadow over- 
cast it. The latent tenderness in the man’s 
nature was aroused. 

He kissed the uplifted forehead and went 
away with the dew of her tears upon his face. 
He had ridden many miles before this new 
emotion had ceased to stir him. Then it cost 
him an effort to bring his thoughts back into 
the hard world where his business lay. But 
he did it. So men go out of the holy of ho- 
lies, the baptism of its sacrifices fresh upon 
their brows, and plunge wilfully into the 
heated atmosphere which sweeps over them 
liké the wind from the desert, hardening, 
seething, scorching them anew. By the time 
he reached the country town, Western Dudley 
was quite willing to adopt the vindictive 
measures recommended to him by his law- 
yers, ready to press the half-fed tenants to the 
utmost, and bent upon re-establishing the old 
family pride, and endowing it with adequate 
support. 

He left Maud sitting alone at the window. 
Across the narrow lane which ran by the 
door, the gaunt stumps shone white and 
smooth in the glare of the forenoon sunshine. 
The blinking, blinding light forbade the sight 
of the shining line thirty miles away, up and 
down which the showy sails passed in their 
errands for love or gold. The sun had litted 
up the mists from the hills, but they still lay 
opaque and billowy in the distant valleys. 

In the tall, thick woods close at hand, the 
crickets were chirping. Their loud singing 
monotone did not distract Maud’s thoughts. 
She sewed steadily and swiftly, as if her life 
depended upon the celerity of her needle. A 
brown thrush lit in a tall beech which had 
been doing picket duty for the forest during 
thé whole score of years since its serried pha- 
lanx was first attacked by the vandal axe, and 
sang his exquisite song. Still Mand sewed 
matter—other, sweeter songs were 


sounding in her soul, All the fine faculties of 
her being lent themselves to the consumma- 
tion of this wondrous melody. And always 
the refrain took a homely, practical form. 
“He is coming, he is coming,” it said, shout- 
ing in her ear, And Maud, with cheek burn- 


ing, with eyes downward bent, but eager and 


nervous, lips apart and expectant, sewed on 
the shirt she was making for her Cousin 


There you have the secret. I tried hard to 
keep it. Iwould have had you believe it was 
some dainty embroidery wrought by her skil- 


ful fingers, I should have liked you to see 


Maud lifted. quite above the need of such pet- 
ty drudgeries. I would have people clothed 
as the lilies of the field, who toil not, or spin, 
and thus Maud should have sat at the eastern 
oriel watching like a princess of old for her 
lover, her purple raiment sweeping the floor, 
and her magnificent hair braided and inter- 
twined with strings of pearls. But behold the 
hard demands of truth! It has extorted from 
me the secret of the shirt. It compels me to 
add that Maud’s dark hair was pushed plainly 
away from her forehead,’ and that she was 
dressed in a brown print that might have cost 
a dime a yard. For thé rest the hair lay in 
long waves over a very fair forehead, and the 
brown calico ruffle encircled a slender, deli- 
cate white throat. So were the fingers 
shapely and white which fashioned the red 
flannel shirt. 

A red flannel shirt? Why in the world 
should a gentleman, such as we suppose Fair- 
fax Dudiey to be, wear a garment of that de- 
scription? Flannel, we admit, has found a 
foothold in the best society, being a prophy- 
lactic in cases of pulmonary predisposition ; 
but why the sanguinary color? Simply for 
this reason. Fairfax Dudley was tired of be- 
ing only a gentleman, and had resolved upon 
being aman. And to this end he had en- 
gaged himself to the captain of alumber gang 
on the river. It had struck Fairfax Dudley, 
being a young man of sense, and his ideas 
having received impulse and direction from 
one or two master minds that had acted 
upon him through books, that it was a little 
absurd to starve one’s self to feed pride, that 
it was possible to carve out a name by one’s 
own labor grander than any syllables hallowed 
by ancestry. Various other heresies the 
young man had imbibed, which Maud, simple 
girl, did not take for heresies, but deemed 
gospel. 

So Maud’s swift needle flew, and her dark 
eye grew softer, and her cheek flushed bright- 
er through all the sweet summer forenoon. 
O, happy thoughts of youth, that fill the lone- _ 
liest hours and make the quietest places full 
of music! ' 


The'sun at length slanted to the west. A 


soft wind blew up, and cooled the air. The 
gloom of the thick woods grew deeper and 
darker. The day wore on into twilight; 
another soft, dreamy hour, and it was evening 
—+still and cool, and dark. Maud had com- 
pleted her prosaié work, and sat on the door- 


step, her arms croséed and her head bent a 
little forward. 


“Why doesn’t heu.gome?” she said, half 

aloud. 
The hope 

deferred and the loneliness of the still night 

began to depress her, 

“ Perhaps he was not coming at all,” she 


said to herself. “He was so filled with ambi-. 


tious hopes now, that perhaps he had forgot- 
ten to care for his little cousin. And why 
should he care for her indeed—little ignorant 
girl that she was? She, who had been brought 
up in the woods, who had never been at 
boarding school, as the girls in the neighbor- 
ing town had done; who knew nothing of the 
great world! And lately, since Fairfax had 
been studying surveying, he had seen so 
much of life! Doubtless he had met many 
women—women who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of society and education—beside whom 
his little cousin would seem doubly countri- 
fied. He must often think how ashamed he 
would be of her when he should bring her 
among those polished ladies. And very 
likely too he had found some one among 
them whom he loved better than he did her, 
In that case Maud would give him back his 
troth. She would do itif it broke her heart, 
for she loved him too well to make him 
unhappy.” 

Just as Maud had come to this heroic reso- 
lution, and was crying a little on account of 
the prospective sorrow, a crackling among the 
dry twigs of the wood startled her, and in 
another moment a figure emerged from an 
opening, and made, straight for the house. 
“Maud stood up, her heart beating quickly, 
and her eager eyes trying to discernhim. An 
exclamation escaped her lips presently, and 
the person, looking up, cried joyfully: 

“Maud!” 

Two more quick steps,. pa Fairfax Dudley 
was at Maud’s side. Where now were her 
misgivings, her doubts of him, her self-sacri- 
ficing resolutions ? , 

“ What, Maud, tears! What does it mean? 
Was it because I did not come ?” 

~ Maud, laughing and crying, denied that his 
tardiness had anything to do with it. 

“Couldn’t one, sit alone in the beautiful 
night and weep if one liked?” 

“ Beautiful night, indeed! A thousand acres 
of wilderness at your back, and a field of 
ghostly stumps in front. .I cannot imagine 
what ever induced my uncle to settle here. 
Damp, tool, Why, child, your hair is wet, 
You must take care of yourself, Maud. Come 
in, now. And my uncle is away? Gone to 
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collect rents, did you say? He will hay 
rough work, I’m afraid.” 

“So am I,” said Maud,sadly. “ Father has 
received many insolent letters of late, from 
his tenants. They are so rude, Fairfax, 
They seem to think they have a perfect 
to any part of papa’s land they may take 
fancy to. What can they mean? Absurd 
doctrines, aren’t they, Fairfax ?” 

“ And yet there's a vein of truth in them,” 
said the young man, s speaking as if to himself, 
and looking thoughtful. 

“A vein oftruth? I don't understand yon, 
Fairfax.” 

“O, never mind,” said the young man, 
rousing himself, and speaking gaily. “Don't 
you trouble your little head, darling.” 

Maud looked vexed. “I wish you wouldn't 
treat me so like a child,” she said, half 
pouting. 


“What! would the Jittle wood-bird fill her 
pretty head with all the wild stuff men 
think of and prateabout? Rather let her sing 
her own sweet songs.” 

“But all this interests you, and I want to 
share it,” persisted Maud. 

“Nay, Maud, darling, don’t vex yourself 
with these things. There's trouble enough in 
the world, God knows, but I’d like my little 
Maud te live care free.” And the lover's fond 
look was to Maud as much as his words. 

“ But, Fairfax,” she said, presently, “ is there 
no way to prevent all this contention and an- 
ger? It makes me heartsick. My father 
comes home from D—— with black, gloomy 
looks, and says he will have all the tenants 
driven off if they don’t pay, and he is so an- 
gered and anxious. They must be very bad 
men to treat my father so.” 

“ Perhaps not altogether bad. Men look at 
things differently. But I am afraid these 
troubles will lead to some dreadful outbreak. 
There was a riot in —— county yesterday 
week. The agent barely escaped with his 
life.” 

“A riot!” Maud grew white. “If any- 
thing should befall my father !” 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear, The tenants here 
are peaceable people, and have a great respect 
for the house of Dudley. There’ll be no ris- 
ing unless he drives them to desperation. 
But, Mand, I’ve been thinking how much hap- 
pier and quieter you would be in one of the 
lake towns than here. I don’t want to leave 
you here this winter while I’m away in the 
woods. Dear Maud, why should I not ask 

your father to give you to me now?” 
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“Fairfax!” The girl looked 
«0, no, not now of all times.” 

“ And why not now ?” 

“When father is troubled and gloomy! 
And besides—” She hesitated, looking up at 
him timidly. 

And besides what?” 

“Tm afraid he is displeased with you,” 
stammered Maud. 

The young man’s face grew stern, “ Dis- 
pleased ! Why ?” 

“T doubt if he likes your new plans.” 

“No, I dare say.not!” Fairfax Dudley drop- 
ped the hand he was holding, and began to 

the room. 

“No! he would rather I sat in idleness, 
wringing a scanty living from unwilling ten- 
ants for possessions I had no moral right to 
hold. Imay wear rags, live on crust, grow 
up in ignorance—this suits the Dudley pride 
—but work—no! How consistent, how wise 
and beautiful !” 

“Don’t be angry, Fairfax—don’t be harsh 
towards my father,” pleaded Maud, He stood 
still and gazed at her a moment. 

“That is what angers me most of all,” he 
resumed, “If he had been reasonable, you 
might have ruled in society, a queen among 
women, Maud. But now, condemned to the 
wilderness—” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Maud, playfully putting 
her hand over his lips. “Then I should have 
been wooed by some famous knight, and not 
by my cousin Fairfax.” 

“That's true, Maud.” And the young man 
kissed the small fingers; then he said, gravely, 
“Tam not rich, or learned, or famous, Maud.” 

“T know it, Fairfax.” 

“And perhaps I never shall be either.” 

“Perhaps not, but then I love you better 
than if you were all of them.” 

Now, of course, with so much granted, the 
young man would assume that he was to have 
everything his own way, and would urge that 
he might at once speak to her father. I agree 
with Maud, that it was an unpropitious time. 
Such a face as Western Dudley brought home 
with him is not at all eneouraging to one who 
would ask a favor. He came in with a slow 
and sullen step, head bent down, brows con- 
tracted, Maud had lit a cheerful fire in her 
father’s room, for a.storm was at hand, and 
the wind blew up from the lake chilly and 
damp. She had baked some of his favorite 
tea-cakes, and» taken care that his tea was 
~ and strong, but these little acts did not 
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Maud and Fairfax had the tea-table conver- 
sation mostly to themselves. The repast was 
nearly finished, when Mr. Dudley turned ab- 
ruptly upon Fairfax, and demanded : 

“Ts this nonsense that I hear of your en- 
gaging to work at lumbering true ?” 

Fairfax kindled at once. “It is true, sir,” 
he replied, proudly. 2 

“A creditable thing, wens answered Mr. 
Dudley. 

“T see nothing discreditable in it, sir. Hon- 
est labor—” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” thundered Mr. Dudley. 
“Tf you had any pretensions to Maud, sir, you 
may resign them. Maud shall marry a gen- 
tleman, or no one.” 

“Uncle Dudley,” said the young man, grow- 
ing pale, “ you know well that Maud and I 
love each other, and you yourself have en- 
couraged—” 

“What's that to me now?” broke in Mr, 
Dudley. “And you must work for Fellem, 
too. Couldn’t you disgrace yourself enough 
otherwise? He is the rascal that has instigat- 
ed my people to hold back their rents, but it 
is useless, They shall pay, if it strips them of 
the last penny.” 

Maud and her lover were silent. Speech 
would have been worse than useless. The 
next day Fairfax left, saying to Maud, “ You 
shall see me again before winter comes.” 

The summer was now almost gone, and in 
a few days autumn was athand, Affairs did 
not assume a better form as time advanced, 
The tenants were more insolent and Mr. Dud- 
ley became more obdurate, 

Early in October Mr, Dudley informed 
Maud that he had a journey to make to the 
county town, A large deputation. of his ten- 
ants were to be there, and were to present 
their view of the case. 

“ But it will be in vain, I)shall not yield. 
They will find I’m not one to abate any of my 
rightful claims,” he said. 

Maud watched him depart sadly. An om- 
inous foreboding weighed upon her. Alone 
in the great house, with no one for, company 
but the farm workmen, and a.xude country 
girl who performed the household labor, she 
had full time to eherish morbid fancies. It 
was now near the decline of the year. The 
sad October days were come. The tall bass- 
wood trees flung out their golden banners to 
the soft southwest, The beeches wore a rich 
mellow brown; the maples flushed scarlet. 

Beneath the trees, among the season’s small- 
er growths a change went on. The poison 
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ivy, the habitant of dense, dark woods, grew 
a beautiful’crimson, but in its delicate leaves 
still lurked its evil spell. The innumerable 
wild vines slowly dropped their leaves’ and 
withered one by one. 

The wood mosses assumed a temporary 
faded air, preparatory to a new upspringing 
of tender greenness under the frosts and brief 
snows of November: Presently, in a still 
morning, a few yellow leaves fell silently; a 
day or two more, and they crowded down in 
noiseless showers; a wild, northeast storm 
blew up, days of pelting rain and high winds 
followed, and when the sun shone again it was 
upon nature im ruins. 

And still Mr. Dudley did not come. Maud 
watched for him till her heart grew weary. 
At the county town Mr. Dudley had been ex- 
asperated and worried beyond measure. His 
title had been indignantly denied, his’ claims 
overrun by new theories which bafiled and 
perplexed him. Angry, desperate, pressed 
for money, beset. by creditors, Mr. Dudley 
directed his lawyer to proceed at once against 
the refractory tenants. The preliminary 
legal processes were gone through. At this a 
loud murmur of rebellion rose all over the 
county. Some swore revenge, others more 
compromising, came to remonstrate. Mr. 
Dudley faced a knot of desperate men unmov- 
ed by their threats: His natural courage 
made him despise fear. His spirits rose at 
the sense of personal danger. He would not 
yield though a thousand assassins threatened 
his life. The legal steps should go on. 

“Then, by Heaven, sir, you shall rue it!” 
shouted a man in the group. 

Mr. Dudley glanced at the speaker in con- 
tempt, but the bystanders who noticed the 
man’s haggard, woe-worn face, and marked 
the expression of resolution which settled 
down upon it as Mr. Dudley spoke, thought 
that the landlord had cause to fear for his life. 

Towards the close of October, a few warm 
days slipped in between the frosty nights, in- 
teriuding the clear cold with fervid sunshine 
and summer heat. At the close of the last of 
these days, Mr. Dudley ordered his horse 
brought out. 

A thick cloud lay low in the west, and oc- 
casional flashes of lightning broke over the 
dim mistiness of the twilight. 

“I wouldn’t advise you to travel in the 
night, sir,” said the landlord of the county 
inn. “Some of those desperate fellows might 
take advantage of a dark night, and thick 
woods, to do a foul deed.” 
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“Tam not afraid. The moon will rise in 
two hours, and I have revolvers.” 

“The moon will be clouded. Don’t you see 
a thunder-storm lies asleep there in the west ” 

“Well, if a shower comes, I shall sleep at 
Cc—.” 

“Keep a good lookout, then, through the 
long piece of woods on the way to C—. if 
you will go.” 

Mr. Dudley rode off ina brave mood. Ney. 
ertheless, as he entered the thick 
through which lay several mfles of his journey, 
he could not forbear lookftig’ about him with 
some degree of apprehension. The sun had 
been sometime set, and the cloud in the west 
veiled the lingering light of day. In the for. 
est shades it was already an impenetrable 
gloom. He had looked well to his pistols just 
before leaving the publie house, and knew 
that they were in serviceable order. There 
was nothing to do but to ride on. Momenta- 
rily the darkness deepened. The cloud rolled 
up in the west and broke into vast irregular 
masses that sailed in swift procession before 
the rapidly rising wind. 

Presently low, thunderous sounds came on 
the breeze. The long branches which hung 
over the road swayed up and down. Hoarse, 
weird sobbings came from the forest depths. 
Dudley pressed on. 

It was painful work. A man’s courage may 
save him in broad light, or in a face to face 
encounter, but of what avail was valor when 
an enemy might be hiding in those unfathom- 
able shades, the first notice of whose presence 
should be—whiz—crash? Ugh! A bullet in 
the dark is a grave matter. But then it might 
miss. True, but the, assassin hiding in the 
shade could see more plainly than the travel- 
ler, whose eyes vainly sought to pierce it 
Dudley anathematized his folly in not listen- 
ing to the warning of the innkeeper. 

He had thought it was courage that impel- 
led him to defy danger—now he knew it for 
pride, which weuld not admit of counsel. He 
urged his horse forward. ‘The wind of the 
coming tempest had died away; the thunder 
had ceased. Nothing but the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of his horse broke the appalling 
silence. It became intolerable, He drew the 
rein, stopped, listened intently. Nothing was 
audible but the beatings of his own heart. He 
galloped on again, somewhat relieved. Now 
red flashes of lightning flamed out into the 
black night. Great Heaven! What was that 
—a human figure with arms extended, that 
stood in the path and beckoned warningly? 
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It was just before him; his horse was upon 
it before he could check him. No, thank God! 
only a dry, broken limb, with angular, uplift- 
ed branches, thrown down by some dying tree. 
The hoofs of his animal were upon it, it crack- 
Jed, swung round, and one of the limbs struck 
Mr. Dudley asharp blow upon the arm. That 
was nothing. On again. 

Again that horrible tramp, tramp, tramp. 
Dudley stopped, listened, with blood creeping 
slowly, and almost chilled into ice with horror. 
This is not imagination. The steady tramp of 
fast approaching hoofs was unmistakeably 
clear. On now, for life. The thunder began 
to clatter, and the rushing of the windin the 
treetops was like the break of the waves 
upon the beach at Ontario. 

Yet ever and anon in the deathly pauses of 
the storm rang out the unfaltering tramp, 
tramp, tramp. But surely it is time he saw 
the lights of C——. Faster, faster, good Rob- 
in, for the love of heaven. Another terrible 
league with the unrelenting tramp, tramp, 
tramp, steadily nearing like a pursuing fate. 

Where are the lights of C——? Merciful 
Heaven! Could he have mistaken the road, 
and ridden further and deeper into the wilder- 
ness? It must be so, for his horse began to 
droop. He must have travelled further than 
in his excitement he had taken heed of. Mr. 
Dudley tried to calm himself. Doubtless all 
this was folly. The horseman was some be- 
lated traveller like himself. He would have 
amerry laugh with him, when they sat togeth- 
er over their supper at the wayside inn, which 
could not be far off. It were best to wait for 
his coming, and take counsel with him about 
theroad. But though Mr. Dudley said this 
to himself, over and over again, he still press- 
ed forward, and still more and more wearily 
his horse labored on. 

What was that? A quick gleam—a crash! 
Yes, a rifle ball has shot by him and lodged in 
Yonder tree. In an instant all Mr. Dudley’s 
fear and dread were Zone. Well, he would at 
least make a brave fight for his life! He rein- 
ed in his horse, wheeled, and awaited the ap- 
proach of his foe. The steady footfalls sound- 
ed nearer and nearer. Presently they ceased 
close at hand, and Dudley distinctly perceived 
the panting of the overwrought horse. At 
the same instant a red gleam broke over the 
toad, and Dudley saw the mounted man be- 
fore him. It was the blanched face, and set, 
despairing eyes, that had haunted him all the 
Way. 

“It is well you stopped,” said a voice, out 
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of the darkness ; “ you shall have a chance for 
your life. At the next flash we both fire.” 

The slow minutes fell one by one, each more 
precious in Dudley’s eyes than grains of golden 
sand. The wind rose every moment. The 
loud cracking of the branches drowned every 
other sound. Face to face they stood, unseen 
by each other, in the tempestuous conflict of 
the elements. Suddenly a flash, a terrible, 
blinding, white flood of light. Simultaneous- 
ly a rattle, a loud shout, and a quick, random 
shot by each combatant, 

“What the deuce? Why, man, what do 
you mean by blocking up the way? Antoine, 
a light, there.” 

“Good heavens, Fairfax Dudley, is that 
you?” 

“By all that’s wonderful, that should be my 
uncle’s yoice. Yes, it is I, in propria per- 
sonae. But who the dickens is this?” 

“A murderer, an assassin!” shouted Dudley. 
“ Hold him ?” 

“Liar, I gave you a fair chance!” 

“Softly, my good fellow. That is well, An- 
toine.” He threw the light full in the man’s 
face, 

“John Mack. Is it possible ?” 

The man bowed his face to his horse’s mane. 

“T couldn't help it, Mr. Fairfax. The land- 
lord maddened me. Do what you will with 
me. Hang me if you choose.” 

“T’ll take you to the nearest public house 
and give you asupper. We'll see about the 
hanging afterwards. Give me your rifle and 
follow.” 

The next afternoon Western Dudley and 
his nephew rode up to the door of the Dudley 
mansion. 

“Why don’t you alight, Fairfax ?” 

“T was thinking, that unless—” 

“Come in, my boy. Do you think Ill re- 
fuse Maud to younow? Andas for the rents, 
I'll not press them. You shall compromise 
with the tenants. Ah, Maud!” 

The pride of Western Dudley was much 


softened. The hours of that terrible night 


ride for life were not lost upon him. When 
Fairfax and Maud were wedded, he gave up 
to his son-in-law the management of his vast 
lands, and by a conciliatory policy the tie was 
maintained, which must otherwise have been 
severed amid blood and crime. 


SILENT SORROW. 
I have a oe sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne’er impart; 
It a oe no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes my heart.—SHERIDAN. 
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NAPOLEON’S POWER OF MEMORY. 


His powers of application and memory 
seemed almost preternatural. There was 
scarcely a man in France, and none in em- 
ployment, with whose private history, char- 
acter he was not acquaint- 
ed. He , when emperor, notes and tables, 
which he called the moral statistics of his em- 
pire. He revised ‘and corrected them by 
ministerial reports and private correspon- 
dence. He received all letters himself, and, | 


what seems incredible, he read and recollected 
all he had received. He slept little, and was 
never idle one instant when awake. When he 
had an hour for diversion, he not unfrequently | 
employed it in looking over a book of logar- 
| 


ithms, which he acknowledged, with some 
surprise, was at all seasons of his life a recrea- 
tion to him. So retentive was his memory of 
numbers, that sums over which he had once 
gianeed his eyes, were in his mind ever after. 
e recollected the respective produce of all 
taxes through every year of his administra- 
tion, and could at any ‘time t any one of 
them even:to the centimes. Thus his detec- 
tion of errors in accounts seemed marvellous, 
and he indulged in the pardonable artifice of 
displaying thesé faculties in a way to create a 
persuasion that his vigilance was almost su- 
pernatural. In running over an account of 
expenditure, he perceived the rations of a bat- 
talion charged on a certain day at Bensan- 
con. “ Mais le battaillon n’ etait pas la,” “il 
y aerreur.” The minister, recollecting ‘that 
. the emperor had been at the time out of 
France, and confiding in the regularity of his 
subordinate agents, persisted that the battal- 
ion must have been at Bensancon. Napoleon 
insisted on further inquiry. It turned out to 
be a fraud, not a mistake. The speculative 
* accountants were dismissed, and the scrutin- 
izing spirit of the emperor circulated with the 
anecdote through every branch of the public 
service in a way to deter every clerk from 
committing the slightest error, from fear of 
immediate detection —Lord Holland’s For- 
eign Reminiscences. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


The “Cow-Bunting,” of New England, nev- 
er builds a nest; the female lays her eggs in 
the nests of those birds whose young feed, like 
her own, on insects and worms, taking care 
to deposit but one egg inanest. A cow-bunt- 
ing deposited an egg in the nest of a sparrow, 
in which was one egg of the latter. On the 
sparrow’s return what was to be done? She 
could not get out.the egg which belonged to 
her, neither did she wish. to desert her nest, 
so nicely prepared for her own young. What 
did she do? After consultation with her hus- 
band, they fixed on their mode of procedure. 
They built a bridge of straw and hair directly 
over the two eggs, making a sort of second 
story in the house, thus leaving the twb eggs 
below, out of the reach of the warmth of her 
body. In the upper apartment she layed four 
eggs and reared her four children. In the 
museum at Salem, Massachusetts, may be seen 
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this nest, with two eggs imprisoned below. 
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VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


My walks to the river at New Orleans were 
not taken, of course, without remembering to 
what that span of muddy water is the won. 
drous gate. Including the tributaries of th. 
Mindonpat, it is the outlet of seventeen thoy. 
sand miles of internal navigation. The valley 
of the great river alone, says Norman, contains 
nearly as many square miles and more tillable 
ground than all continental Europe; and, if 
peopled as densely as England, would sustain 
a population of five hundred millions—more 
than half of the present inhabitants of the 
earth. It is almost impossible to anticipate 
the future magnitude of New Orleans ag the 
commercial emporium of this vast tract. The 
prosectione of many. climates are tributary to 
ts progress. The Mississippi abounds in coal, 
lead, iron and copper ore, all found in veins of 
wonderful richness. The Missouri stretches 
thirty-nine hundred miles to the Great Falls, 
among the Flat-foot Indians, and tive thousand 
from New Orleans. The Yellow Stone River, 
navigable for eleven hundred miles, the Platte 
for sixteen hundred, and the Kanzas for twelve 
hundred, are, only tributaries to the latter 
river. The Ohio is two thousand miles to 
Pittsburg, receiving into her bosom from nu- 
merous streams the products of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentueky, Western Vir- 

inia,. Tennessee, Indiana and Lllinois. The 

rkansas, Big Black, Yazoo, Red River, 
and many others, all pouring their wealth into 
the main artery, the Mississippi, upon whose 
mighty current it floats down to the great 
reservoir, New Orleans.—N. P. Willis. 
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A HINDOO’S STORY. 


A poor Hindoo, having been released from 
the cares of this world, and from a scurvy 
wife, yeepeented himself at the gate of Brahma’s 

radise. “Have you been through purga- 

ry ?” asked the god. “No, but I have been 
marriedy’ he replied, seriously. “Come in, 
then, it’s all the same.” At this moment ar- 
rived another man, just defunct, who beg; 
of Brahma to be permitted to go in a 
“Softly, softly! have you been through pur- 
gatory?” “No; but what of that? Did you 
not admit, a moment ago, one who had not 
been there any more than I!” “Certainly; 
but he has been married.” “Married? Who 
are you talking to? I have been married 
twice.” “O, pshaw!” replied Brahma; “ get 
away! Paradise is not for fools!”’—Tribunc. 
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SUCCESS. 

No matter for his birthplace, his parentage 
—success has all in all in his name. Though 
he were bern on the wayside, his mothers 
gipsey, and his father a clipper of coin—for his 
name, and name alone, men shall bow dow 
and worship him. Desert weeps at the early 
grave of the broken-hearted; success eats 
oriolans with a quacksalver at threescore. 
We may certainly. be brought to allow the 
ible existence of unrewarded desert; but 

lor success, there can be no doubt of his vital- 
ity. —Douglas Jerrold. 
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House 

The culture of flowering and sweet-scented plants, 
as ornaments in human dwellings, has been prac- 
tised from such remote antiquity that no one can 
name the date of its origin. House plants are also 
a kind of ornaments which all the labors of the 
most refined art can never exceed or even reach ; 
and hence, in the most refined and luxurious states 
of society, flowers maintain a high place among the 
leading ornaments; and the assembly-rooms of 
beauty and fashion, and the banqueting-halls of the 
noble and the great, would look tame and Barren 
without those beautiful and appropriate decorums. 


Bulbs in Glasses. 

This is a favorite mode of house culture, and the 
bulbs best adapted for it are hyacinths, polyanthus, 
narcissus, Van Thol and other tulips, crocus, Per- 
sian iris, narcigsus, colchicum, Guernsey lily, jon- 
quil, and others. Spring-flowering bulbs are usu- 
ally purchased in September, and the autumnal 
ones in July and August, and the largest and best- 
formed bulbs should be chosen; an abundant sup- 
ply may be obtained at little cost at the seed-shops 
and nurseries. To be blown in winter or spring, 
the bulbs are placed in water in October, and so on 
in succession till February or March; and for au- 
tumn and early winter, they are placed in the 
water in August and September. Dark-colored 
glasses are the best, as they prevent the light from 
decomposing the roots of the plants. Rain water is 
preferable to any other, and it should be changed 
frequently, not less than once every third or fourth 
day, to prevent its getting putrid; and in perform- 
ing this operation care must be taken both in with- 
drawing and replacing the roots. This is necessary 
only till the flowers have expanded; for after this 
the plants may be left undisturbed until the flowers 
have decayed. The water which is supplied must 
not be colder than that which is withdrawn, or than 
the general temperature of the apartment. Much 
heat is not necessary for such plants, because they 
flower better the more slowly their vegetation pro- 
ceeds. Chimney-pieces and other warm situations 
are not nearly so well adapted for those bulbs as 
stages near the window, or the window-sill itself. 
Plants proper for Window Culture. 

Plants which will continue healthy for a long 
time in the confined air of rooms are generally 
those which have a peculiar surface, or texture in 
the foliage—such are many of the Aloes, Cactuses, 
Mesembryanth , among what are called suc- 
culent plants; and, in a higher temperature, some 
of the curious Epiphyte, or the natural order Or- 


chidee. We recollect once seeing a very interest- 
ing collection of more than two hundred species, 
growing in a high state of perfection, in the house 
of an amateur of succulent plants, living in the 
Grand Sablon at Brussels. The room containing 
them was fitted up much in the same way as an or- 
dinary ‘library, with abundance of light shelves 
round the walls, and a large table in the middle of 
the room, on which were placed the pots containing 
the plants, At night the room was lighted up by 
an elegant glass lamp, and it was heated by one of 
those ornamental stoves sc common on the conti- 
nent. Altogether, it had a very handsome appear- 
ance. The Chinese are very attentive to the house 
culture of many of the orchideous epiphyte, and 
thereby greatly increase the beauty and the fra- 
grance of their apartments; they have them in orna- 
mental vases and baskets, and even suspended in 
the air, where they last for many years and flower 
beautifully. Some of them continue in flower for 
many months, and diffuse the most delightful fra- 
grance during the night. 


Diseases of House Plants. 

Plants in rooms, especially geraniums and roses, 
are very liable to be attacked by aphides. These 
may be easily removed by tobacco smoke or to- 
bacco water; and where the smell is not offensive, 
smoke blown from a common tobacco pipe is as 
effectual as any other method. Camphorated water 
may be used by those who dislike the smell of to® 
bacco. Mildew occasionally, thongh rarely, attacks 
house plants. It appears like a white powder, and 
is supposed to consist of minute fungi; but these 
fungi are not the original disease, but its conse- 
quences, and their appearance shows that the plant 
has been in impure air or otherwise improperly 
treated. Sulphur or camphor will effectually re- 
move the mildew; and a scaly insect of the cocchus 
tribe, which appears occasionally on oranges, ca- 
mellias, and similar plants, may be removed by a 
sponge and water. 


Work for the Month. 

Prune all roses which were left half dome in the 
autumn, or nui done at all, especially grafted and 
budded ones of last year, as they have this year to 
make some growth. Stocks may still do if the 
season is backward, but not a day must be lost. 
Look over all the standard trees, examine the 
pushing buds, trim out all weak shoots from the 
buds, and cut away all shoots from the stock. This 
must be always considered of first consequence, for 
the growth of a branch from a stock will completely 
check the growth of the head. All grafted and 
budded trees, when once fairly growing, should be 
deprived of all means of growth from the stock it- 
self. It is not wise to destroy altogether the growth 
of the stock above the graft or bud, until the union 
and subsequent growth of the graft or bud itself are 
well established; but this once accomplished, leave 
no vestige of growth belonging to the stock, and 
constantly rub off every bud. 
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The Bousetvite. 


To prevent Colds in Children. 

The best preventive of colds in children is to 
dress them warm and give them exertise daily in 
the open air, and wash them thoroughly every day 
in cold water, if they are strong enough to bear it; 
if not, add a little warm water, and rub the skin 
dry. This keeps the pores open. If they do take 
cold, give them a warm bath as soon as possible; if 
that is not convenient, bathe the feét®and hands, 
and wash the body all over with warm water, and 
give a cup of warm tea, and cover the patient in 


‘bed. Avoid exposure the following day. 


Liquid Glue. 

Place in a glue-pot, or in a glazed vessel, one 
quart of water and three pounds of hard glue; melt 
over a gentle fire and stir up occasionally. When 
the glue is all melted, drop in gradually a small 
quantity of nitric acid, when effervescence will take 
place. Now take it off the fire, allow it to cool and 
bottle it. It will keep for years without changing. 
It is always ready for use without melting, and is 
of great value in the household for mending things 
when you want to “save the pieces.” This is the 
“ Celebrated Prepared Glue.” 

Potato Balls. 

Mash some floury potatoes quite smooth, season 
with pepper and salt, add fresh butter until suffi- 
ciently moist, but not too much so; make into balls, 
roll them in vermicelli crumbled, or bread crumbs ; 
im the latter case they may be brushed with the 
yolk of egg; fry them a nice brown. Serve them 
on a napkin, or round a dish of mashed potatoes 
which has not been moulded. 


German Toast, for Dessert. 

Cut in thick slices a loaf of stale bread—baker’s 
is best; lay it in a deep dish. Beat four eggs, and 
add to a quart of milk; pour the liquid over the 
bread ; let it stand until it is all absorbed; then lay 
the slices on a buttered griddle, and fry them to a 
delicate brown. Serve hot, with rich sauce. Bread 
prepared in the same way and baked, is very good. 
To clean China. 

China is best cleaned, when very dirty, with 
finely-powdered fuller’s earth and warm water; 
afterwards rinsing it well in clean water. A little 
clean soft soap may be added to the water instead 
of fuller’s earth. The same plan is recommended 
for cleaning glass. 


Quaking Pudding. 

Take a quart of cream, scald it, and when nearly 
cold, put to it four eggs well beaten, a spoonful and 
a half of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it tight 
in a buttered cloth, boil it an hour, and turn it out 
carefully. Serve with melted butter, a little wine 
and sugar. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Lemon Dumplings. 

Add the juice of one lemon to the rind, which 
must be chopped fine; mix half a pound of suet, 
also chopped, with half a pound of bread-crumbs, 
one egg, ehough milk (or water) to make a stiff 
paste; add thelemion, sweeten to taste, divide into 
five or six equal parts, and boil-in separate cloths 
for three-quarters of an hour, and serve up with 
wine sauce. 


Tartlets. 

Line several tartlet pans with a thin, short paste; 
fill them with any preserve or sweetmeat you like; 
then with paste shred very fine (moulds made for 
this purpose do them much neater and more quick- 
ly) cross them; egg them; place them in a baking 
tin, and bake them in,a quick oven. 

To extract Grease from Silks. 

Scrape French chalk, put it on a grease spot, and 
hold it near the fire, or over a warm iron, or water- 
plate filled with boiling water. The grease will 
melt, and the French chalk absorb it. Brush or 
rub it off; repeat, if necessary. 


Port Wine Jelly. 

A pint of port wine, one ounce and a half of 
isinglass, three-quarters of an ounce of gum arabic, 
four ounces and a half of powdered loaf-sugar; 
stand: ition the hob until dissolved; when cold, it is 
fit for use: 


Rock Cakes. 

Take a pound of flour, rub it into half a pound of 
butter and half a pound of sugar; mix with it a 
quarter of a pound of lemon-peel and the yolks of 
six eggs. Roll into balls, and bake on tins. 


Potato Pudding. 

Take two pounds of potatoes, wash, boil and 
mash them; when cold, adéd a pint of new milk, 
three eggs well beaten, two ounces of moist sugar, 
and a little nutmeg. Bake it. 


Light Dough Dumplings. 

Take a pound of dough; make it into small balls, 
the size of eggs; boil in plenty of water, and use it 
for roast or boiled meats, or serve with butter and 
sugar, or with gravy. 


| Anchovy Sauce. 


To about half a pint of melted butter, put two 
tablespoonsful of good essence of anchovies, with 
the juice of halfa lemon. Serve very hot. 


To take out Spots on Silk. : 
Rub the spots with spirit of turpentine; this 
spirit, exhaling, carries off with it the oil that 
causes the spot. 
To restore Color taken out by Acids. 
Sal volatile or hartshorn will suffice for this pur- 
pose. It may be dropped on silk without doing 
any injury. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


A Mirage. 
The Rutland Herald gives an account of an ex~- 


traordinary phenomenon which appeared to the — 


people of St. Albans village. About five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 21st ult., the lake for miles 
and the opposite shore were mirrored in the sky, at 
an angle of about twenty degrees, in a manner 
similar to that known as the mirage of the desert. 
The houses, trees, and other objects, on the New 
York shore were distinctly visible, and the opposite 
sides of the islands in the lake could be plainly 
seen. The whole resembled a vast painting, and 
is said to have been a magnificent sight. The ap- 
pearance was first seen at about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and lasted until the growing darkness 
hid it from view. The lake is some miles from the 


village. 


An iron Egg. 

th Dresden there is an iron egg, the history of 
whieh is something like this:—A young prince sent 
this iron egg to a lady to whom he was betrothed. 
She received it in her hand, and looked at in dis- 
dain. Tn her indignation that he should send her 
meh a gift, she cast it to the earth. When it 
towhed the ground, a spring, cunningly hidden in 
the egg, opened and a silver yolk rolled out. She 
touched a secret spring in the yolk, and a golden 
chicken was revealed; she touched a spring in the 
chicken, and a crown was found within; she touch- 
eda spring in the crown, and within it was a dia- 


mond marriage ring. Thereis a moral to the story. 


Curious Mishap. 
_ lie late British mail received at the Lowell 
postoffice, there was an English newspaper, in 
which was found hidden a letter. The latter was 
mailed at Liverpool for Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
after reaching the latter place, during the process 
of delivery it chanced to slip inside the wrapper of 
a newspaper which had been deposited at Bradtord 
for Lowell, United States, and hidden there, came 
safely to Lowell, whence it was started back again | 
for the dominions of John Bull, with a full history 
of its travels written on its face. Such a peculiar 
accident would not happen to one letter in many 
millions. 


Mosart’s “‘ Figaro.” 

It is said im Leipzig, that the original manuscript 
score of Mozart's “ Figaro" is now at Dresden, in 
the hands of a gentleman prepared to prove its 
pedigree. It has been examined, “they say,” by 
more than one authority’ competent to speak, who 
are disposed to admit its authenticity, and describe 
the variations from the text at present known as 
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| Age and Vigor. 


There resides at South Kingston, R. I., one Eb- 
' enezer Adams, who was born in 1772, and was 
more than four years of age when the colonies de- 
clared their independence. He has never called 
upon a physician, or taken a single prescription in 
| his whole life, He has mowed every season for the 
last seventy-five years. The past summer he has 
raised with his own hands one hundred and thirty 
bushels of potatoes, and harvested them himself, 
conveying them some three-fourths of a mile in a 
wheelbarrow te bis house: He has raised and har- 
vested forty bushels of corm himself. He has mow- 
ed and put up without the aid of man or beast, six 
tons of hay; he hauled it together on hay-poles of 
his own manufacture, and put it in the barn himself. 
He carries his corn two miles and a half, two bush- 
els at a time, in a wheelbarrow, to mill, himself. 
Rainy weather and all the winters he is at work at 
his trade as a cooper. 
A curious Experiment. 

Take a piece of pasteboard about five inches 
square, roll it into a tube, with one end just large 
enough to fit around the eye, and the other end 

-rather smaller. Hold the tube between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand (do not grasp it with 
the whole hand); put the large end close against 
the right eye, and with the left hand hold a book 
against the side of the tube. ‘Be sure and keep 
both eyes open, and there will appear to be a hole 
through the hook, and objects seen as if through 
the hole, instead of through the tube. The right 
eye sees through the tube, and the left eye sees the 
book, and the two appearances are so confounded 
together that they cannot be separated. The left 
hand can be held against the tube instead of a 
book, and the hole will seem to be seen through 
the hand. 


An old Bdifice. 

Qne of the interesting remains of old London— 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopgate Street—has recently 
been converted into a wine-merchant’s store. The 
old India House, in Leadenhall Street, which had 

historical and literary interest, has almost wholly 
disappeared. The rooms wherein an empire was 
built up, and the affairs of a score of kingdoms car- 
ried on, have been demolisheds The sculptured 
pediment, at one time considered a fine work of art, 
and worthy of mention in histories of London, was, 
after great difficulty in finding a purchaser, sold for 
| about fifty dollars. 

| A modern Damon. 

It is stated that one of the victims ordered to be 
| executed at Palmyra, Missouri, lately, was a man 
who had a wife and several children dependent 


altogether upon his daily labor for their support. 


characteristic and interesting. The proprietor is _ A young man, knowing the condition of the family, 
disposed to part with it, placing on it, we hear, the | offered himself as a substitute for the husband and 
same price as that given for “Don Juan,” by father, was accepted, and was one of the ten who 
Madame Viardot. | were shot.°* 
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Editor's 


Gable. 


THINK OF IT. 

We notice in one of our foreign exchanges, 
that some of the ladies of Belgium have form- 
ed an association, the object of which is to re- 
form habits of social extravagance. They have 
frequent meetings at which they report prog- 
ress, and they vie with each other in their ef- 
forts at discarding superfluities. The motive 
for this movement was the startling fact that 
the profuse expenditure of fashionable circles 
rendered marriages infrequent, and threatened 
to render them impossible, thereby menacing 
the very foundation of society, and reducing 
it to a congregation of dissipated Shaking 
Quakers—a curious anomaly. These circum- 
stances should induce us to look at home, and 
see whether the evil and the call for a remedy 
does not exist with us. And we find that 
even here, in the Puritanic city of Boston, is 
a state of things which should fill us with 
alarm. Marriages with us are decreasing ina 
fearful ratio, more than the price of provisions, 
which has much to do with the statistics of 
matrimony, warrants. Here, as elsewhere, if 
not to the same extent, vulgar extravagance 
is the order of the day. 

We have sadly lapsed away from the repub- 
lican simplicity of our fathers. ‘The style of 
living which suited an opulent merchant fifty 
years ago would now be thought mean in a 
hard-working mechanic. Great as our prog- 
ress in wealth has been, our progress in ex- 
travagance has been yet greater. The dread 
of being thought mean, the low ambition to 
“astonish the Browns,” leads us to forget that 
it is not what a family has, but what it is, that 
entitles it to social consideration. We build 


palaces, and fill them full of costly furniture 
and knick-knackery, forgetting those eviden- 


. ces of true refinement which are created by 


taste and not money. The bachelor, possessed 
of a modest competence, stands aghast at the 


gorgeous necessities that guard the very 
threshold of Hymen’s temple. There are no 
simple bridals now-a-days. We must have 
costly music and costly wines, costly dresses 
and costly wedding presents, as a beginning, 
and an exquisite foreign tour must immedi- 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror AND PROPRIETOR. 


ately follow the joining of hands. A decent- 
ly dressed belle, according to the fashionable 
canons, must walk abroad with about three 
thousand dollars’ worth of dry goods and jew- 
elry upon her person. What a warning—what 
a despair to marriageable men! 

This gaudy attire adds nothing to beauty, 
and homeliness appears never so homely as in 
a regal setting. What wonder that it isno 
rarity to hear of a business man failing for 
two hundred thousand dollars, or of breaches 
of trust (we must not say swindling) inyoly- 
ing millions! These things need reform, and 
any reform movement, to be effective, must 
come from the fairer and better portion of 
humanity. And we believe, moreover, that 
ambitious and extravagant men, and not wo- 
men, were the original authors of the ruinous 
style against which we have felt bound to 
utter our protest. 


REMARKABLE.—There is a plant in the 
island of Sumatra, the circumference of whose 
fully expanded flower is nine feet; its nectar 
rium is calculated to hold nine pints; the 
pistils are as large as cows’ horns, and the 
whole weight of the blossom is computed to 
be fifteen pounds. 


> 


PLAGIARISM.—Some one says of literary 
thieving, the plagiarism of a fool is never ex- 
cused, because no one can return the compli- 
ment; but we pardon a genius, because if he 
takes he is qualified to give in return. 


QUESTION ABLE.—Mr. Paradox is not what 
you may consider an intemperate man by any 
means, but he calls on the old lady, once in 


awhile, for the boot-jack, to draw his hat off 
with. 


BuwAare.—Never confide in a young man; 
new pails leak. Never tell your secrets to the 


aged ; old doors seldom shut closely. 


SumMARY.—The Chinese insurgents pun- 
ish smokers of opium by beheading, and those 
who use tobacco, by the bamboo. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


SNOW FLAKES. 

That we are not to pass through the season 
without a fair average of snow, is now pretty 
evident; we have an earnest of the white del- 
uge already. This we cannot regret, for a 
northern winter without snow or sleighing is 
adreary period, and the agricultural interest 
gives us & hint to be grateful for the ermine 
covering of good old Mother Earth. The first 
snow-fall of the season is an event of deep in- 
terest. It is generally preceded by the uni- 
versal hush of nature. Not a twig stirs in the 
wide landscape; the very rivulets, yet un- 
chained by ice, seem to murmur a subdued 
melody. You could daguerreotype the scene, 
and take your own time to do it, for even the 
tremulous birches are stirless. The “poplar 
trembling high” is motionless, and as for the 
giant oaks, they stand as if carved of inflexible 
marble. Over all bends the gray sky, uniform 
in color from the horizon to the zenith. 

Anon a few fine flakes, like crystallized par- 
ticles, descend gently. You can just detect 
their stealthy passage against some dark ob- 
ject, the black trunk of a tree, or the side of 
mold barn. But they follow faster and faster, 
and the brown grass disappears, and the range 
of vision is limited, and soon the whole air is 
filled with vibrating whiteness—feathers from 
the wings of airy sprites, down from the un- 
seen elders, pure and unsullied as purity itself. 
“Through the hushed air the whitening shower 

descends, 
wavering, till at last the flakes 
Put on their winter robe of purest white ; 
‘Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy currents. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun, 
Paint from the west, emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 

8 of man.’ ' 

To the young this spectacle is a vision of 
delight. It is suggestive of the music of bells, 
the arrowy rush of horses, the gliding of run- 
ners, the festive meeting at the fireside, the 
dance in the old tavern hall. But weary eyes 


look out upon the falling flakes from dim and 
frosty window-panes, and weary hearts sink 
and sdfiden at the increase of hardship the 
snow brings in its train. As we plan our 
winter pleasures, while the snow-flakes fall, 
let the voice of charity be heard pleading her 
impressive claims, . 


> 


Eeotism.—Many men, when they rise for a 
moment in thought or action above themselves, 
imagine they have risen above all other men. 
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TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 

The application of this is obvious enough. 
It so happens that no two nations in the 
world are so heavily burdened as those which 
are so deeply concerned for us. England 
mourns oftener and longer for us than France, 
and has far less hope in the possibility of 
our surviving our calamities; but the former 
is more heavily taxed than the latter in pro- 
portion, British testimony alone would be 
sufficient to prove this to the full satisfaction 
of all who may doubt it. We have now before 
us a publication entitled the “Black Book,” 
which containg’a large amount of curious sta- 
tistics and other miscellaneous facts, which 
are taken chiefly, if not wholly, from parlia- 
mentary returns. In turning to the subject 
of taxation, if we’compare our system with 
that of England, the contrast in our favor that 
strikes one most forcibly is, that, while the 
poor have to bear the chief burden in Great 
Britain, the wealthy enjoy privileges and im- 
munities in various forms—in the United 
States rich and poor have to share the burden 
according to their means. In England, the 
producer—the man who is daily contributing 
in one form or other to the comfort of society 
—is heavily taxed. It avails him nothing in 
this respect that what he produces has become 
almost a necessary of life; wheras his neigh- 
bor, who does nothing, except perhaps to 
wring all the rent he can out of his tenant, 
can hardly be said to be taxed at all. “Then, 
see,” says the work referred to, “how care- 
fully the aristocratic classes have contrived to 
evade the payment of their due share of the 
taxation of the country. In all other states 
of Europe, even those considered ‘ despotic,’ 
the chief portion of taxation is raised, as it 
ought to be, from the land. But in England 
the land contributes little or nothing to the 
general taxation. The land owners have 
taken care of that.” 


Wuo not?—“I think,” said Mr. 
Thackeray, “I would rather have had a pota- 
to and a friendly word from Goldsmith, than 
have been beholden to Dean Swift for a gui- 
nea and a dinner.” 


Wort NoTInG.—Pcople who like so much 
to talk their mind, should sometimes try to 


mind their talk. 


Too Trur.—Health with some people is a 
toy they play with, like children, for the fun 
of breaking, 
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DREAMS. 
The poet hath said 
“ Dreams are but interludes which F 
While monarch Reason nods upon 
Yet, illusory and transitory as our dreaming 
fancies are, they frequently have all the force 
of reality. The guilty usurper of Shakspeare 


says: 

“ Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed all in proof, and led by shallow Richmond.” 


Though the phenomena of dreams are fa- 
miliar enough to all men—since very few 
among us enjoy the blessings of a dreamless 
sleep—still they have ever baffled the most in- 
telligent philosophers, and, to the present 
time, though theories are abundant, still they 
have never been fully accounted for. The 
ancients regarded dreams, generally, as mani- 
festations of asuperior will, and thought them 
worthy of serious examination and interpre- 
tation. One Artemidorus, who lived in the 
reign of Antonius Pius, spent his whole life in 
going about and collecting dreams, and pub- 
lished the fruits of his research in a volumi- 
nous work. Junianus Magus, a Neapolitan, 
devoted his life to the study of dreams. Dur- 
ing the time of Augustus, the superstition of 
the Romans concerning dreams reached its 
height, and on a certain day of every year the 
emperor actually went through the streets of 
Rome begging money of the passers-by be- 
cause he had been enjoined in a dream to do 
80. 

Plato believed that the good and evil spirits, 
busied, according to his theory, with the des- 
tiny of mortals, produced during their sleep 
pleasant or unpleasant dreams. Aristotle’s 
theory was, that every object produced an 
impression on the brain, which impression re- 


- mained there, and that in sleep these impres- 


sions strongly excited produced dreams. Our 
own experience shows us that dreams are 
often caused by bodily sensations. A man 
who was ordered to apply bottles of hot water 
to his feet during a fit of illness, fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was treading the burning 
lava of Mount Etna. Beattie relates, in illus- 
tration of this point, that a gentleman of the 
army, who was very susceptible during his 
sleep to external impressions, was made to 
believe that he was engaged in a duel, and on 
a pistol being placed in his hand, actually 
fired it off before he awoke. 

The condition of the physical system often 
affects the character of dreams, A man who 


has dined heartily will be apt to dream of eat- 
ing; a hungry man will be present at imagi- 
nary feasts and banquets. Baron Trenck, in 
his dungeon, dreamed of feasting at Berlin, 
Thus, too, following out this idea, cheerfyl 
people generally have gay dreams—hypochon- 
driacs, the reverse. Thoughts and employ- 
ments during the day almost universally affect 
the dreams at night. 

But, though these and many other features of 
the phenomena of dreams are familiar‘enough, 
no plausible account of them has ever been 
presented. Philosophers differ as well as doc- 
tors. The theory of Aristotle is as worthy of 
attention as any of the modern suggestions, 
Modern times, however, are entirely exempt 
from the absurd superstitions of the ancients 
with regard to dreams; and no man thinks of 
putting off a journey in the railroad cars be- 
cause he has dreamed of running off the track, 
or refuses to embark upon a steamboat, be- 
cause, after a hearty supper, he fancied he was 
blown up and scalded by an explosion of the 
boiler. 

We remember being very much impressed 
by a story we read in our juvenile days, A 
certain miller dreamed, three nights succes- 
sively, that a treasure lay hidden under a cer- 
tain stone on his premises. So he went to 
work, and having discovered the supposed 
spot, dug away with praiseworthy industry 
and perseverance until he had removed the 
stone, when, lo and behold! his old mill,of 
which it was the foundation, tumbled in ruins 
about his ears. 

There was an excellent moral in the story, 
and it cured us of a certain vacant supersti- 
tion, common to boyhood, respecting the mys- 
teriously truthful character of dreams. 


GREAT MEN.—A great man commonly dis- 
appoints those who visit him. They are on 
the lookout for his thundering and lightning, 
and he speaks about common things much 
like other people; nay, sometimes he may 
even be seen laughing. 


> 


Hosprrairy.—Hugh Miller says :-—* Hos- 
pitality flourishes where the inn and the 
lodging-house cannot exist, and dies out 
where they thrive and multiply.” 


> 


A QUAKER’s WARNING.—A staid Broad- 
brim replied to a fellow who was abusing him, 
“ Have a care, friend, or thee mayst run thy 
countenance against my fist.” 
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cary 


FALSE PRIDE. 

This is the most cankering and bitter trait 
that possesses the heart of man, and has ruined 
more souls than any other vice, for it may be 
set down as their chief. What leads the 
humble trader with limited income to fur out- 
live his means, and spend his profits in the 
support of a costly house in a more costly sit- 
vation? Pride. What isolates a man from 
the genial and ¢heerful intercourse of his fel- 
low-men? Pride. What leads a sensitive 
mind, when sorely pressed by misfortune and 
bowed down by disappointment, to end this 
life by self-destruction? Pride. What is that 
whidh undermines and gnaws at the roots of 
everyvirtue? False pride! There is an hon- 
est pride, such as makes one ashamed to do 
an evil act—such a degree of self-esteem as 
makes one above doing an injury to any one; 
but it is the pride that sets one above his fel- 
lows that we would deprecate; that spirit 
which would demand homage to itself as bet- 
ter and greater than others. In the name of 
good sense, how can any one feel thus, when 
it is realized that the entire life of a man is 
but a moment in the scale of eternity—and 
that in a few short days, at most, we must all 
gofrom here? When the soul is about to de- 
part, what avails it whether a man dies upon 
athrone or in the dust? 

Pride is like an empty bag, and who can 
stand such a thing upright? It is hollow and 
heartless, and, like a drum, makes the more 
noise for its very emptiness. What is there in 
us to induce such a sentiment? Who can 
say with truth, “I am better than my neigh- 
bor?” Some shrewd philosopher has said that 
if the best’ man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, they would make him pull his hat 
over his eyes! Ah, there is so much of good 
in those who are evil, and so much that is bad 
in the best, that it fl becomes us to judge our 
neighbors harshly, or set ourselves up for 
saints at their expense. 

Let those who feel above their fellows, view 
the heights above themselves, and realize their 
littleness ; for as there is none so vile but that 
4 viler hath been known, so there is no saint 
but a holier can be named. Let us, gentle 
reader, guard our hearts, that no such prin- 
ciple may enter there, and we shall thus be 
Protecting our own happiness and peace of 
mind, and set an example to others becoming 
us as good Christians and useful citizens; and 
When we see those deluded mortals arrogate 
to themselves all that is great, such as hold 
hemselves the salt of the earth, we must re- 
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member that God will surely melt the frozen, 
snow-capped cliffs of pride like an iceberg in 
the tropics! 


» 


WOMAN’S NATURAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
It is curious that fools are the hardest “ cus- 
tomers” for female authority. Great men 
the most naturally subject to their wives, 
brilliant English reviewer says :—* Even men 
of acknowledged intellect and genius have 
benefited from domestic bondage. The pat- 
riot, who has just made the senate-house ring 
with his vehement denunciation of tyranny, 
uses the latch-key for admission to his own 
domicile with the nervous tremor of an inex- 
perienced housebreaker, and steals on tiptoe 
up stairs, his heart palpitating in his bosom 
lest the creaking of a treacherous board should 
awaken from her early slumber, and unloose 
the tongue of that sweet saint who nightly re- 
poses by his side. The poet, whose strains 
have entranced the world, dares not for the 
life of him dine out without permission asked 
and obtained; and woe be to him, if, in a mo- 
ment of unthinking hilarity, he has been per- 
suaded to quaff but one cup more of spirituous 
nectar than is his just and reasonable allow- 
ance! Retribution cometh in the morning; 
and the favored of Phoebus, in order to obtain 
the assuagement of an additional basin of bo- 
hea, is fain to play the penitent, and submit to 
a lecture, in which his intemperate and dis- 
gusting behaviour is unfavorably contrasted 
with the habits of the beasts that perish.” 


¢ 


SOMETHING NEW.—We hear of a timepiece, 
invented in London, which measures the hours 
by quicksilver in a glass tube, on which they 
are marked, without dials or hands. The 
quicksilver falls a certain distance every hour. 
It is said to give exact time, and will never 
get out of order. Its price in London is only 
one shilling sterling. 


Just so.—A woman wisely says:—‘It is 
the feeble, unmasculine men who fight most 
petulantly against the influence and power of 
woman.” 


RATHER HARD.—What is the difference be- 
tween a church organist and the influenza? 
One stops the nose, and the other knows the 
stops. 


Tue QuEstion.—Orpheus C. Kerr wishes 
to know why our people cannot realize that a 
nation, like a cooking-stove, cannot keep up a 
steady fire without a good draft. 
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A REMARKABLE COUNTY. 

In point of natural curiosities and material 
resources, the county of Napa, in the State of 
California, is probably equalled by no other 
county, or any similar extent of territory in 
the world. In one portion of it is a collection 
of hot springs, covering a space of several 
aches, which have a temperature sufficiently 
high,to boil eggs in eight minutes, and make 
tea inthe space of three minutes. The water 
is slightly impregnated with alkali, and has a 
wonderful faculty of cleaning the skin. The 
baths aremuch sought for. Twenty-five miles 
from these springs, high up in the mountains, 
are the remarkable geysers, surrounded by a 
wild, romantic scenery of a volcanic nature. 
Not far distant are some recently-discovered 
borax lakes, the largest about two hundred 


acres in extent. The waters are strongly im- ° 


pregnated with borax, and are supposed to 
contain quantities sufficient to supply the 
world. From this lake a mile north is a sul- 
phur bank, covering over thirty acres and 
thirty feet thick, sufficiently pure for all pur- 
poses. The importance of these two latter 
discoveries may be inferred from the fact that 


the annual exportation of brimstone from the | 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic States amounts | 


to 20,000,000"pounds, worth $170,000; and of 
borax, 80,000 pounds, worth $154,000. Six- 
teen miles from Napa City is a ¢ollection of 


sulphur springs, which are much resorted to’ 


for medicinal purposes. Cochineal, similar to 
that found in Mexico and Brazil, has recently 
been found in large quantitics, and immense 
beds of volcanic glass have been discovered 
in the vicinity of Clear Lake and other parts 
of the county. In addition to all these advan- 
tages, the soil of the valley of Napa River is 
of remarkable fertility, and the climate is 
almost perfect, rendering the county one of 
the Eden spots of California. 


Loox sHARP!—A single drop of water has 
500,000,000 infusoria, a number equal to the 
human population of the globe. People must 
be careful and not drink much water! 


> 
+ 


THE VALUE OF SHLENCE.—A woman has 
often committed herself by talking—never by 
holding her tongue. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR HiccouGus.—Raise 
both your hands six feet above your head. 


> 
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REMEMBER—that every description of book 
binding is done at this office. 


EDITOR'S. TABLE. 


A CUTE TRICK. 

French women are noted for adroit swindling 
operations, which are alike celebrated for their 
success as for their novelty. We record an 
instance. A fashionable-looking lady, not 
long ago, drove up in a handsome private car. 
riage to a well-known lunatic asylum, situated 
a few miles from Paris, and requested to see 
the proprietor. Her wish being acceded to, 
she informed the doctor that she desired to 
place her husband under his catejto see ifs 
cruel mania under which he labored—viz, 
that he had lost a large quantity of jewels— 
could not be removed. After some hesitation 
the doctor consented, and the lady, on receiy- 
ing his assurance, drove direetly to the first 
jeweller’s in Paris, and selected jewels to'the 
value of several hundred pounds. Requesting 
a clerk to go with her in her carriage to pro- 
cure the money for the goods she had taken, 
she drove with him to the insane asylum, and 
arriving there he was shown into a room. 
The lady then sought the doctor, told him of 
the arrival of her husband, and getting into’ 
her carriage again, drove rapidly away. The 
poor clerk, after waiting and waiting, grew 
impatient and violently rang the bell. The 
doctor made his appearance, and the clerk, 
commencing eagerly to inquire after the lady 
and his jewels, was forced into a straight 
jacket, the malady complained of, as the doc- 
tor imagined, making its appearance. He was 
confined several days before the lady’s ruse 
was discovered. She and the jewels are as 
yet non est. 


SIMILEs.—Modern poets may well complain 
that all the similes have been used up before 
their time. “White as snow,” “white asa 
lily,” “ white as ivory,” are now general prop- 
erty; but a Welsh poet, Davyth ap Gwillyn, 
has an entirely new image. He boldly calls 
the maiden of his love “ white as lime.” 


A sMALL KircHEen.—* What a small kiteh- 
en!” exclaimed Queen Elizabeth, after going 
over a handsome mansion. “It is by having 
so small a kitchen, that I am enabled to keep 
so large a house,” replied its owner. 


Criticism!—The New York 
World speaks of Henry Ward Beecher as that 
purloiner of the prophets and perverter of the 
Psalms, 


QUAKERS.—There are 282,823 Quakers in 
the United States, and seven hundred and 
fourteen meeting-houses. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


IS THERE. A GOD? 

A great r “Is there a God 
is thee, none to believe in, 
none to A ” Werarely meet with an 
atheist ip th@@®, enlightened times, and we 
doubt if there be one among the many readers 
of the Flag. Yet there are those deluded be- 
ings who deny that there is a God. Such 
men destroy our nobility of soul, for surely 
we are akin to the beasts in body, and Af we 
be ndfakin to God in spirit, we must be ig- 
noble indéed. To convert the most stubborn 
and unbélieving, it would seem to be only 
necessary to lead him into the country, where 
he may be surrounded by green fields, shady 
trees and sweet flowers; ten to one he will 
make a temple of his breast, and at onee offer 
up a tear. It is by living, solely among men 
in their selfish business pursuits, where few of 
the better qualities of the heart find scope, 
that people are led to atheistical feelings; but 
when amid the free and untrammelled exhi- 
bitions of nature hetself, one may look more 
easily “through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Let not those who are so continually engaged 
in the mercantile, mechanical, or professional 
pursuits, which keep them almost constantly 
in populous localities, forget that God made 
the country, but man the city, and sometimes 
drive ott among the green fields and budding 
trees, anid breathe the virgin atmosphere that 
kisses Young buds, and floats over the rich 
clover fields in gentle zephyrs, There the 
heattexpands, and the soul offers involuntary 
teibiite tothe Giver of all good. Does the 

remember the answer of the wandering 

When asked how le knew there was a 
Ged? “In the same manner,” said he, “that 
I\ttagesthe footsteps of an animal—by the 
agit leaves in the sand !” 

4 


Sientricant.—A person was boasting that 
he had sprung from a high family in Ireland. 
“Yes,” said a bystander, “I have seen some 
of the family so high) that their feet could not 
toueh the ground !” 


» 


? 


A Warntne.—A clergyman has adminis- 
tered the following warning to crinoline wear- 
ers:—“Let women beware, while putting on 
their profuse and expansive attire, how nar- 
Tow are the gates of Paradise.” , 


Hrarts—Little red things that men and 
women play with for money. 


TrvE.—He gives twice who gives in a trice. 
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QUEER ARTICLE. 

How little we write or say which will bear 
the test of even the briefest time! Those per- 
sons who wield the pen so recklessly, should 
sometimes pause and realize this fact. Es- 
pecially woul@ become political editors to 
reflect upon this matter, and be cautious what 
they propagate relative to their political oppo- 
nents. As a proof of this, we see it stated 
that there is an English newspaper extant 
still—as is, perhaps, the colonial one from 
which it made extracts—an English paper 
wherein may be seen the inquiry, “Who is 
Geordy Washington?” And the paper goes 
on.to inform its readers that this Geordy is an 
obscure militia man, who can’t help meddling 
with matters that hé did not understand, and 
who will soon be mercifully remanded to ob- 
scurity in Virginia, ifhe does not provoke his 
betters too far. Moreover, the reader is de- 
sired to judge of him by the company hie 
keeps, one of his intimates being a dirty priut- 
er’s man, named Ben Franklin. e 

COMMONPLACE WOMEN. 

Heaven knows hcw many simple letters 
from simple-minded women, have been kissed, 
cherished and wept over by men of far loftier 
intellect. So will it always be to the end of 
time. It is a lesson worth learning by those 
young creatures who seek to allure by their 
accomplishments, or to dazzle by their genius; 
that though he may admire, no man ever loves 
a woman for these things. He loves her for 
what is essentially distinct from though not 
incompatible with them—her woman’s nature 
and her woman’s heart. This is why we so 
often see a man of high genius or intélectual 
power pass by the De Staels and the @érinnes 
to take unto his bosom some wayside flower, 
who has nothing on earth to make her worthy 
of him, except that she is—what so few of 
your “female celebrities” are—a true woman. 


> 
+ > 


FaLsEHoop.—A writer says : “ Never 
alie. Let it alone and it will chase itself to 
death. can work outa good character much 
faster than any one can lie me out of it.” 


» 


WHAT TO PUT orr.—The things you can 
safely put off until to-morrow, are idleness 
and vice. 


Just so.—No man can avoid his own com- 
pany—so he had best make it as good as 
possible. 
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Foreign liscellany. 


The Emperor of the French has over four 
hundred horses-in his private stables. 


Most of the London newspapers use Ameri- 
can printing presses: they are fgatest and best. 

The death of Miss Julia Pardoe, the well- 
known novelist and “ boudoir historian,” is 
announced in the London Post, 

A beautiful young Polish lady was recently 
burnt to death in a house in Paris by her 
clothes taking fire from the grate. 


It is estimated that the number of operatives 
out of employ on account of the cotton famine 
is—in England 460,000, in France 150,000. 


A company for cleaning windows and shop- 
fronts has just been established at Vienna. 
Newly-invented machines will be used to pre- 
vent accidents. 

An enthusiastic Frenchman poses to 
build a railroad from Paris to Pekin. Fifty 
millions of dollars are to be expended in tun- 
nels alone. 

A Berlin journal states that there are now 
in the Prussian capital seven butchers’ shops 
for the sale of horse flesh, and that about 750 
horses have been killed in the present year for 
their supply. 

Paris Spinello, a Tuscan ter, is said to 
have painted Lucifer, in picture of the 
fallen angels, in so hideous a manner that he 
was affrighted at his own work, and 
in his senses ever after. 

A person in France lately bought some 
candles lie suspected were stolen, and paid for 
them in bad money in order to free his con- 
science from the blame of encouraging 
robbery! . 

Tn 1848 the population of Ireland was, In 
round # rs, 8,250,000; in 1861 it was 
5,750,000, In 1848, there were only 282,000 
children im the national schools; in 1861 there 
were, in the same schools, 804,000. 


A London editor confessed ina poke court 
in that city that he had been promised $70,000 
by the French minister for certain articles 
faverabie to Louis Napoleon. He now sues 
toweeover. 


“MP artesian well at Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
England, throws water twenty-five feet above 
the h’s surface at the rate of 365 gallons 
ag ve ute. It has only one equal, which is 

Paris. 

It has been stated that country people who 
visit London spend gumathing like £11 000 
per annum in it, and that the profit on that 
oo pays the whole of the local rates 
of London, and at least half a million towards 
rent. 

M. de Groof of Bruges asserts that after 11 

’ study he has invented the means of fly- 

g in the air in any direction, and only needs 
money to demonstrate it beyond question. 
The machine is small, he says, and will enable 
man to move in the air “ with the swiftness of 
the swallow and the vigor of the eagle.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is said the French empress has a mania {or 
getting the court ladies married, 
Lamartine, the Frenehypoct, has just drawn 
£16,000 in a lottery, the papers tell us. 
There is a Bible in the library of the Univer. 
sity of Gottingen written on 5476 palm leaves, 
The original chart used by Columbus is said 
to be in the hands of the Spanish government, 
Ground acorns used as @ substitute for 
coffee are an article of export from Hamburg. 
The Queen of Spain has ordered the com 
plete restoration of the Alhambra, at Granada. 


There is a.tambourinist in England who 
lays temtambourines at one time, His name 
s Herr merantz. 

Actording to the latest French a 
the halr'of the Parisian ladies is to be worn 
= present and 
rolled w or waves from the side 
of the head. 

The library of a clergyman in England was 
valued at £3, while his wine Was estimated at 
£300. Some one observed that he must have 
thought as the apostle did, that the letter kill. 
eth but the spirit giveth life. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands is en- 

aged in translating the Episcopal Prayer 
Book into the native tongue, and the work 
will be printed as soon as itis completed. His 
knowledge of both lan es is said to be 
equal to that of any foreigner. 

“Young Turkey” has just formed a club in 
Stamboul, on the model, Mem- 
bership is and will be strictly confined to per 
sons of education and of “ advanced ideas.” 
The Seen is said to be favorably 
regarded by the sultan and the grand vizier. 

The Jesuits throughout the world number 
7144. Ip fourteen years the increase has been 
2392. More than one thousand of the number 
are on foreign missions, under the authority 
of the Propaganda. The Jesuits have i 
France 4 colleges, 21 boarding-schools, 16 
seminaries, 36 dwellings, and 31 stations 

A Roman Catholic priest at Glasgow, 
Scotland, has been committed to for 
thirty days for refusing to reveal in ome 
certain facts respecting a robbery which 
come to his knowledge. He acquired the in- 
formation, not in the confessional, but while 
exercising his duties as a spiritual adviser. 

The French government has decided notte 
proceed with any more iron frigates, as recent 
experiments, more especially with flat headed 
shell—the missile Mr. Whitworth has employ- 
ed with such startling effect against armor- 
plated targets—have, it is alleged, satisfied 
them that the artillerists are more than a 


| for the shipbuilders. 


A plan has just been tried on the Northern 
railway, in England, for receiving the letter 
at the intermediate stations without 
stopping the train. By means of a ring, the 
we attached to a post on the line; the en- 
gine is provided with a rod so disposed as to 
catch the ring and thus carry off the letters. 
By a similar contrivance, bags are left by the 
train when necessary. 
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Record of the Cimes. 


About“one hundred and fifty railroad trains 
leave the city of Boston each day. 

The city of Mexico is said to contain about 
two hundred and twenty thousand souls. 

Forty thousand Caney birds are annually 
into New Yor 

If “justice is the bread of a nation,” how 
hungry this country must be just now! 

The steamers running between Boston and 
Liverpool burn about 800 tons of coal yearly. 

It is thought that there will be an immense 
emigration to this country at the war’s close. 

Thank Heaven, rum and flogging have both 
been abolished in the American naval service. 

New England farmers are making it arule to 
plant a few fruit trees every season. It pays. 

Massachusetts has now over fifty regiments 
of infantry serving in the U. S. Army. 

Die'son of the late President Lopez has 
been Unanimously chosen President of Par- 
aguay, to succeed his father. 

A‘trader at Columbus, Ohio, advertises cod- 
dalmon, mackerel, halibut, etc., as “ Yan- 
kee vegetables.” 

The New York Herald estimates that the 
frauds upon the government, similar to those 
detected in that city, will aggregate to the 
amount of a hundred millions of dollars. 

hmen cannot live without sour krout. 

New Brunswicker asked a German farmer 

Ae had any for sale. “No,” said he, “cos 
Bay made tree barrels dis year for sick- 
Ft g men coasted half way down the 

te Mountains the present winter on hand- 
sleds. They passed the distance of four miles 
in nineteen and a half minutes, and the last 
two miles in two and a half minutes. 


Itis estimated that the entire milk crop of 
the United States, for the year 1862, reaches 
$160,000,000. New York State produces as 
much milk (and water) as all the New Eng- 
land ‘States, together with New Jersey, Dela- 
Ware and Maryland. 

Maggie Bradford, of Alton, Illinois, followed 
her lover, Geo Percival, to the war. Per- 
¢ival got the officers to exclude her from the 
lines, and the disheartened woman took arsenic 
in the presence of the whole regiment, from 
the effect of which she died in a short time. 

A dry firm in Rockland recently 
taught a ics by giving the city marshal 
& pattern of the missing goods, with direc- 
tions to keep a i lookout. Thé officer 
in a store with a dress 

¢ pattern, and taking her in charge, she 
acknowledged the theft.” 

An Albany restaurant issued $4000 of shin- 
plasters and has already redeemed $5000 
worth! The proprietor don’t see the profit in 
such banking. Per contra—a New York rum- 
po yrorth penny, has is- 

worth of shin-plasters. and re- 
deems as few as he can. 


Every year opens to adventurers more gold- 
bearing regions on this continent. 

Remember this: never go to bed at night 
without good ventilation in your chamber. 

The Chinese have a very strong antipathy 
to milk, and will not use it; they prefer rats. 

A “Fluid Extract of apples ” is advertised 
for sale in New York. y not call it cider? 

Before the war there were about 90 news- 
papers published in Kentucky—now about 40. 

The United States grand jury at Cincinnati 
lately indicted forty-five persons for treason. 

There are in Erie, twenty oil refineries, 
turning out eight thousand gallons a day. 

The Supreme Court has decided that a mi- 
nor who enlists in the army, cannot be made 
a major. 

Somebody has discovered that the largest 
room in the world is the “room for improve- 
ment.” 

If the State of Massachusetts were equally 
divided among its inhabitants, each would be 
éntitled to about 33 feet square of land. 

Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than 
males, while California has 67,000 more males 
than females, and Illinois 92,000 more males 
than females. ‘ 

The Colt Revolving Fire Arms Company, of 
Hartford, have declared a dividend of thirty 
per cént. on the capital stock, thereby putting 
the neat sum of $360,000 in the stockholders 
pockets. 

Ira Richmond, of Adams, has a. gun, with 
which in thirty-three years he has shot an avy- 
erage of one thousand pounds of per 

ear, and never knew the piece-to mias fire in 
is hands during that long period of use. 

A wealthy man lately died in Sheffield, 
Mass., leaving a snug sum to a rebel nephew, 
now an officer in the confederate army. The 
question arises among the other heirs, whether 
or not the property shall be confiscated. 

The treasury department has decided that 
the measure of a ton, in making assessments 
for the internal revenue, shall be two thou- 
sand two hundred and forty pounds, in all 
cases, under the excise law, unless the con- 
trary is specified. 

It is estimated that the sorghum crop this 

has been sufficient to supply more than 
half the syfup and molasses wanted in this 
country. The yield in 1859 was less than 
eight millions o —t this year it is esti- 
mated at forty jons. 

The owners of big ranches imthe vicinity of 
Sacramento, Cal., are dividing their estates 
and selling them in small parcels. In their 

ire to become great landed proprietors 
they ped at too mueh, and are now com- 
pelled to sell. The business did not pay. 

A vein of lead orehas lately been discov- 
ered near Port Jervis, Orange county, N. Y. 
It is said to contain eighty per cent. of pure 
lead, and that the lode is about six feet wide, 
eight feet deep, and several hundred yards in 

h. It occurs in what is called the Oneida 
tone. 
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cause it is meat (meet) for the poor. 


' fruit cake, waltz with a book-muslin dress 


Merry-Mahing. 


The man who would try to stab a ghost 
would stick at nothing. 

What prevents the running river running 
away? y, it’s tide up. 

* My affairs tend downward,” as the oyster 
said when about to be swallowed. 

Always buy Welsh stockings; they are sure 
to be well chosen (Welsh hosen). 

Does a transport of joy ever get a ticket of 
leave ? 

When does a woman’s tongue go quickest ? 
When ’tis on the rail. 

War used to be called a of chess; but 
people now apprehend it to be a game of 
draughts. 

Speaking of cheap things—it costs but a 
trifle to get a wife, but doesn’t she sometimes 
turn out a little dear ? 

The young man who recently went ona 
bridal tour with an angel in muslin, has re- 
turned with a termagant in hoops. 


Why is cheap mutton like economy? Be- 


The best bite we ever had on a fishing ex- 
cursion was the bite we took along with us. 

Which was first, the egg that produced the 
first chicken, or the hen that laid the first 
egg? 

Blacksmiths, it is said, forge and steel every 
day; but we think people speak iron-ically of 
them. 

If you wish to dream of wedding rings and 


stuffed with health and palpitation. 

A cobbler in Sacramento writes to his friend 
in Boston, that by the recent great fire he lost 
his awl! We hope it wasn’t his last. 

It rained so hard in Arkansas, lately, that 
had to jump into the river to keep 

m drowning. 

A French dancing-master who was cast 
away on a desolate island, lived six months 
without water by just sucking his pumps. 

Since the triumph of the Yankees in steam- 
ing and sailing, Yankee-doodle-do should be 
altered, in England, to Yankee-doodle-did. 

Many who seem to carry the liberty of the 
people highest, serve them like trouts—tickle 
them till they catch them, 

“Despise not the day: Of small things,” as 
the judge said to the deacon who was fined 
$10 for selling two quarts of cider. 

There is a man in Louisville so knowing, 
that the mer who don’t know their own minds, 
come to him for information.on the subject. 


Natural history of consumption: Two thin 
shoes make one coldwtwo colds an attack of 
bronchitis, two attacks of bronchitis one ma- 
hogany box. 

The best way to succeed in the grocery busi- 
ness is to sell cheap and give light weight. 
The former will bring you ‘eustomers, ant the 
latter will enable you to skin them, ~~ | 


MERRY-MAKING. 


The man who was in ship-shape m 
seemed a little out of 
When is the weather most like @ crockery 
shop? When it is muggy! 
The hen never jokes when she la 
She is always in her nest (in cma 
Why isa minister like a locomotive? We 
have to look out for him when the bell rings, 
The Cleveland Plaindealer proposes to get 
Cuba by swapping New England for her, 


The lady who took everybody's e 
have quite a lot of ’em. Aamo 

When a joker dies, what sort of a 
does he make? A wagon (wag-gone.) 

Why is the star-spangled banner like the 
Atlantic Ocean? Because it will never cease 
to wave. 

Cool weather. Man caught stealing wood 
from his neighbor, Certain specific for the 
removal of the piles. 

When is a steamer from Europe liable to be 
converted into a white frost? Whenit is due 
at Halifax in December. 


Why would a daddy’s pinch on his son's 
cheek be like a vegetable? Because it would 
be pa’s nip (parsnip.) < 

The world should have the docket called, 
and sluggards all defaulted, and those should 
be the * upper ten” whom labor had exalted. 


The lawyer would be better off, his con- 
science far less pliant, who owned a little farm 
in fee, and made that farm his client, 

The Bath Times speaks of men who “wor- 
ship the rising sin.” True enough, prosperous 
sin always finds worshippers. 

If you have lost your pig, steal your 
bor’s, and hide it. He will make search, 
perhaps find your pig. 

“Katy, have you laid the table-cloth and 
plates, yet?” “An’sure I have, mem—every- 
thing but the eggs; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s work, 
surely ?” 

Anark is now being built by a man out West, 
in anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed 
by his wife when he refuses to take her to the 
opera. He thinks he can weather the storm. 


No doubt there is room enough in the world 
for men and women, but it may be a serious 
question whether the latter are not taking up 
more than their share of it just now. 


One day, a person pointed out a man who 
had a profusion of rings on his fingers, to 4 
cooper. “ Ah, master,” said the artizan, “it’s 
a sign of weakness when so many hoops are 


Queer things may be fished out of adver- 
tisements. In one of our French papers we 
find the announce of a “M. Kenard, public 
scribe, who audits accounts, explains the lan- 
guage of flowers, and sells fried potatoes.” 


Never chew your words. n the mouth 
and let the voice come out. student once 


asked, “Can virchue, fortichude, gratiehude 
or quiechude dwell with that man who is4 
stranger to rectichude ?” 
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Fast Day—Morning in Church. 
Fast Day—Evening at Negro Minstrels. 
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ECONOMY THE OBDER OF THE DAY. 


Mrs. Maxim (who is studying economy )—Great heavens! Biddy, what's that? Biddy—An’ sure, it's the 
quarter of beef you ordered for dinner. Mrs. 4M —Goodness gracious I told you a quarter of a pound! 


Important Step.—“ Yes, Emma, in pa’s straitened circumstances, I have concluded to answer that adver- 
tisement for a governess.” 


Kate and Annie resolve upon a curtailment, to meet the exigencies of the times, and so reduce the cost of 
raw material essentially. 
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